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ABSTRACT 

This volume presents case studies of 10 ungraded 
primal y programs. Also discussed are the obstacles, accomplishments, 
advantages, and disadvantages of ungraded primary programs 
experienced by the faculties of these schools; their recommendations 
for future implementation; and the literature on multi-age grouping 
and ungraded primary progrsms. Case studies were used to: (1) 
illustrate concepts, procedures, and materials being used by schools 
that had initiated ungr-'Sed primary programs; (2) provide contact 
information for chese schools so that other educators could call on 
them for assistance; and (3) assess commonalities in effective 
ungraded primary programs. Each case study of an ungradad primary 
program describes the philosophy and goals, and program background 
and implementatic i. Each program's practices regarding grouping and 
organization, curriculum and instruction, student assessment, and 
remediation and enrichment, are described. In addition, the teacher's 
role, the program's progress, parent involvement, and public 
awareness are discussed. Data on each program's size, students, 
faculty, and other factors accompany contact information. Readers may 
seek further information about the programs. A resource section 
offers descriptions of materials recommmended by the progreuns. A 
211-item bibliography on ungraded primary programs is included. 
Appended materials include a specially developed program description 
form. (RH) 
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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (ABL), 
Inc., works with educators In ongoing R & D-based 
efforts to improve education and educational opportu- 
nity. AEL serves as the Regional Educational Labora- 
tory for Kentucly, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Italso operates the ERIC Gearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools. AEL works to i^uprove: 

• professional q\ii\ity, 

• curriculum and instnjction, 

• community support, and 

• opportunity for access to quality education 
by all children- 
Information about AEJ- projects, programs, and ser- 
vices is available by writing or calling AEL, Post Office 



Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia 25325; 800/624- 
9120 (outside WV), 800/344-6646 (in WV), and 347- 
0400 (local); 304/347-0487 (FAX number). 

This publication is based on work sponsored 
wholly or in part by the Office of Educational Research 
and Lnprovement, U. S. Department of Education, 
under contract number RP 91002002. Its contents do 
not necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Depart- 
ment, or any othc agency of the U. S. Government 
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Executive Summary 



Is the education of young children coming full 
circled Is developmentally appropriate instruction really 
a 'back to the future' approach^ Aldiough the one- 
room school has declined in numbers throughout the 
United States since the 195js, some of the lessons 
learned in that multiage instructional setting are resur- 
facing ir today's elementary schools. Hie concept of 
multigrade, also known as muldage, .ungraded, non- 
graded, or family grouping, is again gaining favor 
among educators concerned with the strong correla- 
tion between retention in grade and subsequent drop- 
out of growing numbers of students. The ungraded 
primaiy class may provide a means of insuring indi- 
vidualized, continuous progress of students dur'ng 
some of the most critical years o[ their education, from 
kindergarten through the third grade, 

While some schools or school districts have ex- 
tended continuous progress through the elementary 
years or even pre-K dirough grade 12, the foj r.fitive 
years of age ^tve dirough eight are mostofteii the focus 
of the 'new* ungraded primary programs underway in 
Florida. Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi. But the 
concept of multiage instrucrion is not new. It flour- 
ished during the 1960s as individually guided educa- 
tion GG£) and continuous progress classes and schools 
throughout the United States. Today the practices of 
these earlier implementations, and of the rare schools 
that have maintained ungraded primary programs for 
10 to 20 years ^r more, are being riosely studied by 
educators interested in offering developmentally ap- 
propriate instruction to the range of students that may 
ofan span four years of development in one grade 
level. 

The Kentucky Education .Icform Act of 1990 es- 
tablished diat each elementary school in ±e state 
would begin to implement an ungraded primary pro- 



gram during or before the 1992-93 school year (KERA, 
1990, p. 66). In response to this mandate and to 
growing interest and concern among teachers- regard- 
ing its implementation, K£A and A£L formed a study 
group of elementary' school teachers who sought to 
link fellov/ practitioners to ungraded primary program 
models. Through review of the literature and analysis 
of survey data from a Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion survey of all school systems in the state, study 
group members were able to identify schools with 
experience in implementing such programs. KEA-AEL 
study group members developed and disseminated the 
'KEA-AEL Ungraded Primary Program Description 
Form,' and conducted followup telephone interviews 
wim model program representatives. Through these 
methods, study group members gathered the basic 
knowledge and the tips and hints necessary to imple- 
ment effective muldage ungraded programs. 

UngriuteJ Primary Programs: Sups Toward Develop- 
mentally Appropriate Instruction presents case studies of 
10 uii.3radeid primary programs along an analysis 
of the obstacles, accomplishments, advantages, and 
disadvantages the faculties of these schools experi- 
enced; their recommendations for future implemen- 
ters; and a review of the literature on multiage group- 
..^ungraded primary programs. A resources section 
with descriptions of strategies most often cited by 
respondeTits is included along with a bibliography on 
ungraded primary programs. Each case study of an 
ungraded primary program describes the philosophy/ 
goals, program background and implementation, along 
with fhe program's practices regarding grouping/or- 
ganization, curriculum/instruction, studcntr isessment, 
anri remediation/enrichment In addition, thf teacher's 
role (including training), program progress to date, and 
parent involvement/public awareness are described. 
Demographics on each program's size, students served, 
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faculty Involved, and other factors accompany contact 
informatior. to enable readers to seek further details. 

The authors, all Kentucky teachers soon to be 
tecching in ungraded primary programs, developed 
thi^ publication with their colleagues and adminlstra* 
•tors in mind. Their work provides background infor- 
mation on beginning an ungraded primary program 



and connects educators with others experienced in the 
problems and accomplisi:ments of such piograms. 
UngraJul Primary Programs: Sttps Towerd Devetopmen- 
tally Appropriate Irtftmaion should inform educators 
everywhere who are interested in the accomplishment 
most often named by study respondents— success for 
all students. 
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AEL seeks to provide professional development 
opportunities to educators by working with their asso- 
ciations. Since 1985, one way that the Classroom 
Instruction program has assisted associations and indi- 
vidual educators is through the creation ofstudy groups. 
AEL's purpose for establishing a study g'.oup is to assist 
educators in conducting and using research. 

A study group is comprised of educators who are 
organized to conduct a study on an ^educational issue 
and who produce a product that is useful to their 
colleagues. Associations and AEL joindy select topics 
for study group.s, although the selection of members is 
handled by the association. AEJ. staff participate in 
meetings as members of the study group and usually 
take a facilitadve role. AEL provides a small grant to 
assist the study group, bur the association or individual 
members often make in-kind contributions that far 
exceed AEL's grant. AEL provides additional services, 
such as editing, layout, and typesetting of the final 
product 

The responsibility for dissemination lies with botl'j 
AEL and the association. AEL distributes Ungraded 
primary Programs: Sups Toward DtvelopimntallyAffffropri- 
ate Instruction to educators in Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia upon request The Kentucky Education 
Association (KEA) publicizes and distributes the publi- 
cation to Kentucky educators. 

Planning the Study 

Since 1 985, KEA and AEL have cosponsored study 
groups of teachers who have investigated such topics 
as assistance to marginal learners, tips for succeeding in 
the begirming teacher internship program, and re- 
sources for early childhood educators and parents of 
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their students. The KEA-AEL ungraded primary pro- 
gram study group began with a meeting in July 1990 of 
the KEA director of programs, the KEA assistant direc- 
tor for human relations, die KEA assistant director for 
instrucdonand professional development, and the AEL 
Classroom Instruction program director to discuss a 
Kentucky educational priority that would become the 
topic of a KEA-AEL study group during 1990-91 . The 
ungraded primary program, mandated by the Ken- 
tucky Education Reform Act of 1990 for implementa- 
tion in all elementary schools by the 1992-93 school 
year (see Appendix A), became uie focus of the meet- 
ing. KEA staff discussed the mounting interest am ong 
members and the new business Iten > on the topic raised 
at the April 1990 ICEA Delegate Assembly. Rcpre^ww- 
tadves to the Delegate Assembly directed d^e associa- 
tion to: 

(1) gather information on ungraded primary programs 
from die National Education Association (N£A), 
AEL, and other sources of research; 

(2) compile and disseminate ;i list of Kentucky sites 
with teachers' names where ungraded concepts 
are currendy in effect to enable members to com- 
municate with them; 

(3) present infonnation about the ungraded primary 
school at the KEA Leadership Conference and at 
each regional conference; 

(4) establish an ad hoc committee of K-4 teachers to 
review information and recommend guidelines for 
localimplementadon including, butnotlimited to, 
curriculum; class organization; assessment; the 
role of early childhood education (ECE); transfer 
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policies and transition needeH! for the students 
return to the graded program; and 

(5) use the informadon gathered to influence the 
program and procedures that will be developed by 
the State Board of Elementar<«r and Secondary 
Educadon (1990 K£^ New Business Items). 

The KEA president, in response to the Delegate 
Assembly direcdve, appointed the ad hoc committee 
on K-3 Ungraded Primary Program and identified this 
group as the cosponsored K£A-AEL study group for 
1990-91 (sec Appendix B). The study group met 
inidally in August 1990, discussed the concerns and 
quesdons they and their K-3 colleagues were voicing 
regarding the ungraded primary program mandate, and 
determined that the grovip's product would be case 
studies of model programs in Kentucl^r and in other 
states as discussed in the L'terature. 

AEL and KBA staff, in addidon fo facilitating study 
group meetings, met with Kentucky Department of 
Educadon staff to review data from the department's 
Ungraded Primary Program Survey of all districts to 
identify existing programs and to assistin planning the 
department's Primary Program Institute held in Octo- 
ber 1990. The department's goal has been to provide 
awareness ii^ormation on model programs that could 
assistdistricts inselecting appropriate curriculum, staff- 
ing, scheduling, and dealing with other organizational 
concems. Since ±t study group's formation, the 
department has funded several consortia of district 
around the state that are orjjanizing pilot ungraded 
primaryprograms. Thefindings from these i-ites «hould 
assistdistricts in implemer^ting such programs in 1992- 
93 and will be shared by the department However, no 
one model of an vmgraded primary program is man- 
dated by the depaitment These pilot programs were 
not established duri.ng the development of this docu- 
ment 

Conducting the Study 

The identification of moiiel sites was the primary 
goal determined by study group members. To that 
end, they developed die KEA-AEL Ungraded Primary 



Program Description Form (see Appendix Q at their 
initial meeting. With permission, members drew upon 
the department of education's Ungraded Primary Pro- 
gram Survey, revising questions to become open-ended 
and adding questions to facilitate more accurate selec- 
tion of model sites for inclusion in their publication. 
AEL, KEA, and the department of educ^'tion staffs 
cooperated to identify schools in the literature and in 
the department's survey data where faculties were im- 
plementing ungraded primary programs. After type- 
setting by AEL staff, KEA mailed the description fonn 
(return postage paid) to each identified school, fol- 
lowed up with a response-requested-reminder memo- 
randum, mailed die fomn to additional schools as 
examples emerged in the literature, and collected all 
responses. 

At dieir December 1990 meeting, study group 
members reviewed description form responses and 
oudined the remaining individual member tasks of 
item analysis and case study development Addition- 
ally, study group members developed a Telephone 
Interview Guide (see Appendix D) for use by members 
to obtain furdier information from description form 
respondents at schools selected for case study develop- 
ment 

Working indcpendendy, three study group mem- 
bers analyzed and summarized responses to descrip- 
tion form questions rrgarding advantages and disad- 
vantages, accomplishments and obstacles, and recom- 
mendations to future implementers of ungraded pri- 
mary programs. The remaining members conducted 
telephone interviews and used data from responses to 
the description form, telephone interviev^s, and addi- 
tional print information provided by the stud/s re- 
spondents to develop case studies of the 10 schools. 

AEl staff developed die Executive Summary, In- 
troduction, Rationale, and Bibliography sections. 
Additionally, following peer review of sections by 
study group members and KEA staff, AEL staff melded 
all copy to develop a final draft which was reviewed by 
study group members, the KEA president, and KEA 
staff involved with the project i\£L staff incorporated 
suggested revisions, edited and t^^et the document, 
and prepared announcement fliers. Camera-ready 
masters of the fliers and publication were provided to 
KEA and to AEL's Resource Center for dissemination. 
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Purpose 

KEA and A^l expect Vnffadtd Primary Program: 
Sups TowariiDevebfmentalfyAffpmpriate Instmctim to be 
an early examination of some established ungraded 
primary programs. As in mostsurveys, responses were 
not forthcoming bom all schools invited to complete 
the program description form; and not all schools with 
such programs could be identified from the literature, 
the department of education survey, or other means. 
Consequently, this publication must remain Incom- 
plete. As dbe movement toward multiage, continuous 
progress instruction gains momentum, additional 
programs will be developed. The authors intend tliis 
publication to be useful in the development of any 



school's ungraded primary program, butcaution against 
attempts to identify the one best way to implement By 
offering a variety of models, they hope that readers will 
glean pr*'Ctices appropriate for their own students and 
communities. 

Help Us Improve This 
Publication 

Readers are requested to complete the pioduct 
assessment form included within and to fold, staple, 
and retum it to AEL. Suggestions tor revisions to the 
document and/or similar publications are welcome. 
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Rationale 



A review of the literature iiidicates an emerging 
trend toward ungraded organization in early childhood 
and primary education. For example, the Kentucky 
Educ;5rion Reform Act of 1990 (KERA) defines Ken- 
tucky's ungraded primary program as 'that part of the 
elementary school program in which children are en- 
rolled from the time they begin school undl they are 
ready to enter the fourth grade" (KERA, 1990, p. 60. 
The rationale, which emerges from the literature on the 
ungraded trend in school organization, is to provide a 
more developmen tally appropriate way for teachers to 
deal with individual differences frequendyfound among 
children in the primary grades. The Rationale section 
in this document oudines the positive affective and 
cognitive effects of ungraded instruction on young 
children and discusses obstacles educators may face in 
organizing and delivering ungraded instruction. 

The concept of the ungraded program is not new. 
It has its roots in the one-room school of the early days 
of education indie UnitedStates. Maryschools experi- 
mented witli ungraded classes in the 1960s, often 
unsuccessfully. Aldiough the ungraded approach 
always has been prevalent in rural schools for eco- 
nomic and geographic reasons, it never became an 
accepted part of the educational mainstream. The 
ungraded program is defined here as an instructional 
organization which provides a developmentally ap- 
propriate, continuous progress learning environment 
Although the Kentvicky legislature used the term un- 
graded in defining its mandated primary program, 
most of the literature reviewed for diis study uses the 
terms multiage, multigrade, or mixed-age. Thf^re- 
fore, these terms will be used interchangeably through- 
out this rationale. 

The concept of ungraded instruction is drawing 
renewed attention today as a way of curbing ebility 
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tracking and grade retention, two factors a growing 
number of educators identify as detrimental to young 
children. Experts also view ungraded units as a way to 
decrease emphasis on competitive and overly aca- 
demic instruction in the early school years and to 
promote developmentally appropriate insmjctiona! 
methods based on hands-on learning, play; and explo- 
ration. Numerous policy reports issued during the past 
few years, including those issued by the National 
Association for dieEducation of Young ^Zhildren (1 987), 
die National Association of State Boards of Education 
(1989), the National Associaaon of Elementary 
Scho:-i Principals (1990), suggest tiiat developmentally 
paced learning is a more sound way to address individ- 
ual differences in young children. 

Recent research findings support ungraded group- 
ing, indicating it can provide both cognitive and social 
benefits for students (e.g., Pratt St Tracy , 1986, Rule, 
1933; Milbum, 1981). In response to such research, 
several state legislatures — including Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi— have called for implemen- 
tation of ungraded programs. The Kentucky State 
Legislature, in its Education Reform Act of 1990, 
mandated the implementation of ungraded primary 
programs (K-3) by September 1992 (Appcxidix A). 

Aldiough ungraded classes are an educational 
reality, and the literature reveals positive effects from 
this type of instructional organisation, litdc research 
exists on teacher strategies for delivering instruction in 
such a setting. However, ungraded grouping brings 
togedier practices at the forefront of current educa- 
tional reform research, including team teaching, coop- 
erative learning, whole language instruction, elimina- 
tion of grade retention, and reductions in 'pull-out' 
programs for remedial and special education students. 
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Effects of Ungraded 
Instruction 

Research indicates no negative effects on social 
relationships and attitudes for students in ungraded 
elemsntary classes. In face, in terms of affective re- 
sponses, multigrade students show more positive atti- 
tudes than single-grade students vvith more than 75 
percent of the measures used (Miller, 1989, pp. 4-13). 
Results from several studies reviewed by K4iller show 
positive effects of muldgradedasses when measures of 
student attitude toward self, school, or peers are com- 
pared across a range of schools and geographic areas 
(Pratt&Treacy, 1986; Milbum, 1981;Schrankler, 1976; 
Schroeder & Nott, 1974). For example, Milbu.:. (1981) 
found that children of all ages in multiage classes had 
more positive attitudes toward school than did their 
counterparts in traditional grade-level groups. Schran- 
kler (1976) and Milbum (1981) found students in 
multiage settings have significantly higher self-concept 
scores than students in single-grade settings. A trend 
toward more positive social lelations is indicated also 
(Sherman, 1984; Mycock, 1986; Chance, 1961). Sher- 
man (1984) found that multigrade students felt closer 
to their multiage classmates than did single-grade stu- 
dents. Chance (1961) and Mycock (1966) determined 
thatmultigradestudents had significantly better teacher- 
child relationships and better social development than 
single-giade students. These studies indicate that stu- 
dents m ungraded classes tend to have significandy 
more positive attitudes toward themselves, their peers, 
and school. 

In terms of academic achievement, the data clearly 
support the multigrade class as a viable, effective or- 
ganizational alternative to singls-grade instruction 
(Miller, 1989, p. 13). Little or no difference in student 
achievement in the single-grade or ungraded class was 
found in the studies. In a study conducted in 1983, 
Rule found in general thai multigrade students scored 
higher on standardized achievement tests in reading 
than did single-grade students. Milbum (1981) found 
little difference in basic skills achievement levels be- 
tiveen students in multiage and grade-level groups, but 
multiage classes did score significantly higher on the 
vocabulary sections of the reading test administered. 
To account for this, Milbum concluded that teachers; in 



multiage classes may place greater emphasis on oral 
language, or that teachers working in multiage settings 
may tend to speak at a level geared to the comprehen- 
sive abilities of the older children. In all cases in 
Milbum's study, children in the youngest age group in 
die multiage class scored higher on basic skills tests 
than their age-mates in single-grade classes. The find- 
ings of Milbum's study suggest that multiage classes 
may be of special benefit to slow learners. Such 
children may profit from die tendency to emulate older 
students. Also, if they are in the same classroom with 
the same teacher for more than one year, slow learners 
have more time to assimilate learning in a familiar 
environment Furthermore, multiage grouping enables 
youngsters to work at different developmental levels 
without obvious remediation— a situation that can 
cause emotional, social, or intellectual damage— and 
widioutspecial arrangements for acceleration (Milbum, 
1981, pp. 513-514). 

A number of other studies indicate that ungraded 
grouping can provide remedial benefits for at-risk chil- 
dren. For example, it has been established that children 
are more likely to exhibit prosocial behaviors toward 
(Whiting, 1 983) and offer instruction (Ludeke & Hartup, 
1983) to younger peers than to age-mates. Brown and 
Palincsar (1986) make the point that the cognitive 
growth stemming from interaction with peers of differ- 
ent levels of cognitive maturity is not simply a result of 
the less-infomied child imitating the more knowledge- 
able one. The interaction between children l«ads the 
less-informrd member to intemalize new understand- 
ings. Along the same lines, Vygotsky (1978) maintains 
that internalization of new concepts takes place when 
children interact within die 'zone of proximal develop- 
ment, the distance between the actual developmental 
level and the potential developmental level as deter- 
mined through problem solving under adult guidance 
or in collaboration with more capable peers' (p. 86). 
Slavin (1987) suggests that the discrepancy between 
what an individual can do with and without assistance 
can be the basis for cooperative peer efforts that result 
in cognitive gains, and that children model in collabo- 
rating groups bfiiaviors more advanced than those 
they could perform as individuals. Brown and Reeve 
(1 985) maintain that instruction aimed at a wide range 
of abilities allows n'^vices to learn at their own rate and 
to . nanage various cognitive challenges in the presence 
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of 'experts.* 

A summary of recent research on grade retention 
and recommendations for alternatives to present grade 
retention practices published by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education includes the following among 
recommendations for grouping students: 

Create multi^ade classrooms to increase oppor- 
tunities for peer tutoring, peer modeling, and 
cross-age groupings of students, and to allow 
students to progress at their own rate. 

Eliminate current grade structures, and base 
promotion upon continuous progress towards 
mastery of a defined set of concepts, skills, and 
outcomes. Establish flexible standards of com- 
petence in the primary grades, recognizing that 
children learn at varying rates (Massachusetts 
Board of Education, 1990, p. 17). 

Obstacles to Ungraded 
Instructional Organization 

In view of the advantages to ungraded instruction 
cited in the Uterature, the reader may wonder why 
more school districts have not moved to ungraded 
organization sooner. One response is tradition. Al- 
though schools of the 1800's were organized in un- 
graded classes, with the beginning of the industrial 
revolution and large scale urban growth, the practice of 
graded schools was established as the noim for organ- 
izing and classifying students. Educators found it 
easier to manage increased numbers of students by 
organizing thrm into grades or age divisions. Other 
factors, such as the advent of graded textbooks, state 
supported education, and the demand for trained teach- 
ers, have further solidified graded school organization. 
The graded school system was largely a response to a 
need for managing large numbers of students radier 
than an effort to meet individual studentneeds (Good- 
lad & Anderson, 1987). 

Although the graded school developed as a result 
of demographics and economics, it has become the 
predominant way educators and parents think about 
schools. The expectations created by the norm of 
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graded schools have become a handicap for educators 
scieking to initiate multigrade classes (Miller, 1989). 
Prequendy, community understanding and support of 
ungraded instruction is lacking. Also, most teachers 
receive training for teaching sinjt^le-grade classes organ- 
ized around whole-class instruction and/or small abil- 
ity-grouped instruction, wt^ch are characterized by 
low student diversity. Different and more complex 
skills in classroom management and discipline, class- 
room organization, instructional organization and 
curriculum, instructional delivery and grouping, self- 
directed learning, and peer tutoring are needed to 
deliver instruction successfully in a multigrade class 
(Miller, 1989). Lack of attention to these skills in 
teacher education programs is a problem to teachers 
who are assigned multigrade classes (Miller, 1988; 
Horn, 1983; Jones, 1987; Bandy & Gleadow, 1980). 
Too often, the teacher skill deficit and the need to 
develop community understanding and support of 
unladed instruction are overlooked by administrators 
or policymakers when decisions to implement un- 
graded organization are made. 

Teaching Strategies 

To maximize the potential benefits and minimize 
the potential risks of mixed-age groups, specific teach- 
ing strategies that may be appropriate for all teachers in 
all kinds of classes for young children may be of special 
importance when children are mixed in age' (Katz, 
Evangftlou, St Hartman, 1989, p. 36). Furthermore, the 
lack of curriculum materials for ungraded approaches 
compounds the need for special assistance for teachers 
who will work in ungraded units. Harriet Egertson, ad- 
ministrator of the Nebraska Departmentof Education's 
office of child development, suggests that some mate- 
rials for whole language reading, manipulative math, 
and technology-based writing are suitable for an un- 
graded approach (in Cohen, December, 1989). 

The National Association of Elementary School 
Principals (NA£SP) (1990) recommended standards by 
which to judge the quality of early childhood educa- 
tion programs, including the following standard on 
curriculum and instruction: "The content of the cur- 
riculum reflects a balance of all areas of learning, 
offered in an integrated manner and reflecting the 
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holistic nature of learning.' As quality indicators of this 
standard, NAESP described effective teaching strate- 
gies that regard learning as a process radier dian a 
collection of facts. These strategies included experi- 
ence-based learning activities, a natural language 
approach, thematic integration of curriculum content, 
continuous progress skill developm>snt presented in 
meaningful context, and emphasis on creative expres- 
sion. 

There is no 'one right way" to implement an 
ungraded primary program. Each school is unique and 
must design a program that fits its own characteristics 
and needs. However, leoming theory tells us diac 



modeling is one of the first and most essential steps in 
die learning process. Consequendy, die writers of this 
publication chose to include models of effective un- 
graded primary programs in die form of ca.<^e studies. In 
tht case studies that follow in the next section of this 
publication, practitioners describe strategies for pro- 
gram organization, curriculum, instructional delivery, 
and student assessment that reflect the recommenda- 
tions and measures of quality described in the existing 
literature. Additionally, particular instructional pro- 
grams that have been found effective in ungraded 
primaiy program delivery are described in the Re- 
sources section of this document. 
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Case Studies 



The case study method is consistent with experi- 
ential learning, which holds that learning is more likely 
to occur if the concepts, principles, or relationships 
learned are anchored in concrete experience. The case 
study asks, 'Whathappened^ and is descripdve of the 
processes and structures reported. The purposes of the 
case studies in this publication are threefold: (1) to 
illustrate concepts, procedures, and materials being 
used by schools that have initiated ungraded primary 
programs; (2) to provide contact information for these 
schools so that other educators may call on them for 



assistance; and (3) to assess commonalities in effective 
ungraded primary programs. Iriormation in the fol- 
lowing case studies is limited to respondents' self- 
reported data, without observation or verification by 
study group members, on the KEA-AHL Ungraded 
Primary Program Desctiption Form and in subsequent 
telephone interviews. Study group members, K£A, 
and AEL invite you to expand your knowledge about 
developmentally appropriate Instruction by reading 
about these programs and then obtaining additional 
information from the principals and teachers cited. 
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Ardmore Elementary School 
Bellevue, Washington 



School type: Public 

Community served: Suburban 

Student enrollment: 430 

Grade levels: ICindergarten through fifth 

range: 5 through 12 years old 

Students enrolled in ungraded primary program: 430 

Faculty involved in program: 18 fulltime, 4 parttime 

Grades involved: Kindergarten through fifth 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: K-5 regular 
education teachers; specialists in art, music, physi- 
cal education, and guidance; 4 instructional assis- 
tants; 1 parttime special education aide; and 1 class- 
room aide 

pjpil-teacher rado: 26:1 

Years of program operation: 23 

Fhilosophy/Goals 

The vision statement for Ardmore Elementary, 
designed by staff and parents, identifies the most 
important characteristics that their children should 
possess: 

• Independent lifelong learners with the skills to 
become healthy, productive adults; 

• Confident and secure in their individuality and 
respectful of die differences in others; 

• Responsible citizens with a global perspective; 

• Apprsciators of aesthetics as an intsgral part of life; 
and 

• Competent, resourceful, and courageous problem 
solvers— intellectually, socially, emotionally, and 
ethically. 
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Program Background/Implementation 

Before die school was built, a planning committee 
for Ardmore drew up the educational specifications. 
An open-concept school— clusters of four open class- 
rooms in earh of the Bve wings— with multiage group- 
ings and team teaching was part of the plan. The 
planning committee also designed a program that 
would nurture and support children in the learning 
process. 

Principal Jill Andrews attributes the strengths of 
the program to die sharing of classrooms across mul- 
tiple age groups, an open enrollment policy, and a 
scrong professional staff. She also states: 'A strong 
belief in human equality unites these factors and en- 
hances the educational process.' 

Grouping/Organization 

Ardmore's open-concept school houses four 
classes in each cluster. Each cluster contains approxi- 
mately 100 children in grades Kindergarten through 
five. Each teacher in the cluster is assigned 26 students 
with a two- to three-year-age range. Children remain 
with the same teacher for several ysars and widiin the 
same K-5 cluster. Student placement is determined by 
the principal and based upon parent requests, teacher 
assessment, racial and gender balance, and children's 
individual needs. Teaching assignments are made 
}oindy by die principal and staff. 

The primary teachers team teach and exchange 
students for some subjects. Some teachers put K-5 
groups together for social studies. Gass schedules are 
determined by the individual teachers and the sched- 
ules vary because of instruction provided by specialists 
in a::, music, physical education, and library. 
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Teachers make decisions about classroom man* 
agement Common instructional practices include 
problem solving, group goal setting for behavior, lack 
of competition, an emphasis on helping one another, 
and positive attitudes. 

Curriculum/Instruction / 

Ardmore staff routinely use a variety of iniiruc- 
tional practices which include: cooperative learning, 
learning centers, learner capacity paced instruction, 
computer-assisted instruction, peer tutoring, team 
teaching, skill sequence leveis, integrated thematic 
units, and wholelanguageinstnjction. Wholelanguage 
activities, including the use of individual books rather 
than basal readers and the process approach to writing 
instruction; math manipulatives; and computers sup- 
port the ungraded instructional approach. Basal texts 
are not used except for occasional references in social 
studies. 

Student Assessment 

No letter grades are given at Ardmore. Instead, 
informal student assessment is ongoing. Checklists 
indicating student progress, accompanied by written 
comments from the teachers, are sent to parents peri- 
odically. Parents also receive written comments on 
their children's progress twice each year at parent- 
teacher conferences and again at the end of the school 
year. The district administers standardized math and 
reading tests to third and fifth grade students, a writing 
assessment to fifth grade students, and the Metropoli- 
tan AchievementTest (MAT) to fourth grade students. 

Ardmore staff do not support student retention. 
Children spend three years in the primary program 
(grades Kthrough 2). 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Remediation and enrichment are provided 
through individualized instruction. An instructional 
assistant is assigned to each cluster of four classrooms 
to work with students who need extra help. Also, a 
special education teacher rotates throughout the 
school to provide assistance when needed. A coun- 
selor works with sudents who have behavioral prob- 
lems in an effort to keep them in their home school. 



However, if die behavior problem is severe, a student 
may be sent to a spedal district program on a half-day 
basis. 

Although the school district has a gifted program, 
staff at Ardmore view all children as gifted in some 
way. Many gifted students remain at Ardmore because 
they are challenged in the muldage, individualized 
setting without leaving their social groups. Children 
who require more intellectual stimulation are able to 
work with others of similar capabilities. 

Teacher's Role 

All teachers at Ardmore teach an ungraded class 
containing two or three grade levels of students (i.e., K- 
1-2, 1-2,2-3-4,3-4-5,4-5). The following resources are 
provided to assist Ardmore teachers: facilities that aid 
team teaching and flexible grouping, teacher teams, 
common planning time for teacher teams, parent vol- 
unteers, peer coaching/teacher mentors, and opportu- 
nities to observe colleagues. 

Faculty members plan and conduct staff develop- 
ment sessions on topics identified through staff needs 
assessments. For example, during the 1989-90 school 
year, the focus was on report forms and assessment 
District inservices are offered in the cjrricular areas. 
Teacher growth is continual as teachers practice new 
saategies in the open-concept school and receive feed- 
back from their colleagues. 

Program Progress to Date 

The MAT, a nationally normed achievement test 
administered statewide each yc^i to fourth grade stu- 
dents, is used for program evaluation along with pupil 
progress reported on districtmath and reading tests for 
grades three and five and a writing assessment for grade 
five. Individual studentprogr&is is assessed informally 
three times each year. Additionally, a district research 
project on altemative forms of assessment has yielded 
infonnation for future program evaluation. 

Andrews reports that an effective program to 
educate parents about the advantages of the ungraded 
primary program has resulted in improved attitudes of 
parents and children toward the school. For example, 
the number of student transfers to other districtschools 
has been significantly reduced, and more than one- 
fourth of the current student body has transferred to 
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Ardmore by choice from other schools in the district 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

According to Andrews, educators, students, and 
their families value the open, family aunosphere, the 
emphasis on individuality and personal responsibili^, 
the multiage groupings, and the mainstxeaming of 
gifted and special needs children. Parents demonscste 
their support by visiting classrooms as bodi observers 
and participants. Staff members have demonstrated 
riieir commitment to the school's philosophy by en- 
rolling their own children in die program. 



Staff members have had the responsibility of ex- 
plaining to parents and the community what makes 
Ardmore's program special. This has challenged staff 
members to become thoughtful articulators of the 
school's philosophy,' observed Andrews. 

Contact Information 

Jill Andrews, Principal 
Ardmore Elementary School 
16616N.E 32nd Street 
fiellevue,WA98C08 
206/455-6309 
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The Chance School 
Louisville, Kentucky 



School type: Private 

Community served: Suburban 

Student enrollment: 224 

Grade levels: Preschool through third 

Age range: 2 through 8 years old 

Students enrolled in ungraded primary program: 44 

Facul'y involved: 4 (plus 3 specialists) 

Grade levels involved: First through third 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: 4 regular 
education teachers 

Pupil-teacher ratio: 11:1 

Years of program operation: 12 

Philosophy/Goals 

The goal of Chance School's ungraded primary 
program is to build children's selF-estcem. Strong self- 
esteem is vital to developing positive attitudes about 
learning and living together in a democratic society. 
Self-esteem is nurtured daily at Chance School through 
activities that are appropriate for cognitive, emotional, 
physical, social, and moral development 

Hie philosophy statement adopted by staff in 
1989 states: 'Chance School provides an environment 
that fosters confidence and respects individual differ- 
ences. Daily, children discover knowledge through 
play and sensory experiences that challenge and stimu- 
late learning, thinking, creativir and social interac- 
tion. Positive developmental guiuance from nurturing 
adults, both parents and teachers, helps to create a 
community of ieaming and discovery.' 

Program Background/Implementation 
The Chance School's ungraded primary piogram 



was created in 1978 in response to parents' requests. 
'Parents whose children had been enrolled in Chance's 
developmental preschool program and kindergarten 
requested more appropriate, child-centered, hands-on 
education for their six-, seven-, and eight-year-old 
children," reported Director Elizabeth Kightmyer. 

Grouping/Organization 

Multiage grouping is used in al' subjects. How- 
ever, grouping is varied and flexible to include one-on- 
one, small groups, large groups, and independent ac- 
tivities. For instruction and practice, mixed-age and 
grade level groups alternate during the daily schedule. 
When assigning students to teachers, the director and 
teaching team members attempt to maintain & balance 
in gender, age, and special needs. Parent requests 
related to grouping ar. also considered. 

When students enter the program, they are as- 
signed a homeroom teacher with whom they remain 
for three years. Teachers are assigned their groups by 
the director, in consultation with the teaching team. 
Two teachers team together to allow fle^dble grouping 
of students within the two classes. In keeping with the 
school's philosophy of educating the 'whole child,' 
the self-contained class format is used for most of the 
day. Three specialists (physical education, library, and 
music) work with the children weekly. Although the 
primary program operates on a set daily schedule 
designed by the school's director, teachers may choose 
to alter their schedules to meet the needs of the day. 

The day i.<; divided into three, one-and-a-half hour 
blocks: a period for math and learning centers; a period 
for language (reading skills) and cente^-s; and a period 
for silent reading and creative wrier g. Recess and 
lunch (which are structured to be a 'I jaming time* in 
the integrated day) separate the time clocks. 
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Curriculum/Instruction 

The Chance SchrxDl faculty employ a variety of 
instructional practice*; in their ungraded primary pro- 
gram including individualized pacing of lesions, coop- 
erative learning, learning centers, peer tutoring, and 
team teaching. 

The teachers developed their school's curriculum, 
and they revise it annually to meet thie particular needs 
of the classes. Curricular approaches include inte- 
grated thematic units and whole language instruction. 
However, several basals are available a^.d used by 
some children during recreational reading. Supple- 
mentary materials include math manipulatives, pre- 
primer readers, games, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
maps, gym equipment, science equipment, chart tab- 
lets, art supplies, listening stations, and musical instru- 
ments. 

Student AssessTcient 

Pupil progress is assessed daily as children read, 
write, and complete matl^i problems. Teachers also 
keep work samples and write observaciors. Aprogress 
report is sent to parents three times each year. A 
frequency grading scale (consistently, usually, some- 
times, seldom) is used to evaluate studencs' skill devel- 
opment in all content areas. Parent conferences are 
held after each progress report. 

Most students spend t»vo to thre^e years in the 
ungraded primary program v^nd are recidy to exit the 
program at age nine. There is no retention. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Remediation and enrichment are supplied through 
the regulav daily learning experiences designed by the 
teachers. Children are presented an enriched progran. . 
regardless of their achievement or perceived abili^. 
Staff members believe that children learn something 
from every experience so most or the assignment? are 
open-ended, allowing children of various abilities and 
ages to complete ±em. Teachers maintain individually 
appropriate oxpecrations for each student. 

If a student's n eed« ^re not being met by th^; regular 
program, teachers try'new strategies or nev programs. 
Special education teachers, psychologists, and parents 
are used as resources if students present problems th?t 



m outside the teacher's expertise. 'Remediation is not 
a part of the '(primary program vocabulary at Chance. 
As long as children make continuous progress, steadily 
acquiring skills, :hey will complete the program on 
time,' states Dirp^tox Rightmyer. 

Teacher's Role 

Chance School offers only one type of primary 
program (ungraded). Therefore, teacher participation is 
expected, ^rimary teachers ieccive ongoing inservice 
education through their Arork with an experienced 
team teacher. The school arranges staff development 
as needed, although most staff development is learn- 
ing by doing.' Other resources provided to teachers 
include: facilities that enhance team teaching and 
flexible grouping, teacher teams, common planning 
time for teams, additional planning time for individual 
teachers, parent volunteers, teacher mentors, curricu- 
lum specialists, and opportunities observe col- 
leagues. Outside resources available to teachers are: 
workshops, conferences, professional literature, and 
community resources. 

Program Progress to Date 

Informal program evaluation occurs daily as par- 
ents and others visit the school. Evaluation also occurs 
in several other ways. Cfc.ance is accredited by the 
Southem Association of Ccileges and Scl 00I5; (SACS), 
and a visiting team from .SACS evaluates die school 
every five years. During the SACS process, teachers, 
assistants, parents, board members, and administra- 
tors re^ew the school's progress and make recommen- 
dations for improvement A self-study is wrktea and 
goals for improvement are iv^/iewed each year by the 
school director. Part of the SACS review includes the 
review of stindardized test data. Chance administers 
the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills each May to 
students in kindergarten through third grade. 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

Chance School gains educator and parent suppor t 
by following the guidelines for dcvelopmentally ap- 
propriate practice designed by the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of You'ig Children. Teachers 
who demonstrate thev willinsixcss to develop appro- 
priate cur iculum are jelected for the program. 
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The monthly school newsletter, two •nnual 
schoolwide parent meetings, topical parenting semi- 
nars, and parent conferences are used as vehicles to 
educate parents about how young children learn and 
why developmental education is effective. 

The program is communicated to the public each 
year when Chance holds its Fall Festival, which is open 
to the public and is designed to exhibit Chance's 
creative, child-centered approach to early childhood 
education. Although Chance strives for media cover- 
age of unique classroom events, the staff feel their 



primary marketing tool is word of mouth. 'Barents 
report being delighted with the cogniti< e, physical, and 
social/emodonal development of their children, and 
they tell their friends,' observed Rightmyer. 

Contact Information 

Elizabeth Campbell Rightmyer, Director 
The Chance School 
4200 Lime Kiln Une 
Louisville, KY 40222 
502/425-6904 
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Dixie Elementaiy School 
Lexington, Kentucky 



School type: Public 
Community served: Suburban 
Student enrollment: 525 
Grade levels: Kindergarten dhrough fifth 
Age range: 5 to 11 years old 
Students enrolled in ungraded primary program: 525 
Faculty involved in program: 35 
Grades involved in program: Kindergarten through 
fifth 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: All faculty 
members and 1 1 aides (five fuUtime and six parttime 
for three hours per day) 

Pupil-teacher rado: 24:1 

Years of program operation: 25 

Philosophy/Goals 

The goals of Dixie Elementary School reflect the 
goals for excellence established by Fayette County 
Public Schools: 

• To develop a positive attitude toward learning in 
each child; 

• To foster self-esteem and self-reliance through 
academic accomplishment; 

• To provide for each child an individualized 
educational program suited to his/her needs; 

• To provide for each child the opportunity to 
progress at his/her own pace; 

• To encourage development of the total child, 
which includes social, emotional, physical, and 
academic devslopment; 



• To foster development of independence and self- 
discipline in each child; 

• To develop a classroom environment conducive to 
learning for each child; 

• To provide successful school experiences for each 
child; 

• To provide opportunities for each parent to be 
involved with dbeir child's education; and 

• To provide trained staff prepared to implement a 
variety of instructional approaches and curricula. 

Program Background/Implementation 

The ungraded primary program began at Dixie 
Elementary in 1965 when Fayette Coun^^ Schools 
received a federal grant to develop an innovative pro- 
gram of instruction. The principal at Dixie received 
training in ungraded instruction from Dr. John Good- 
lad at the Universi^ of California at Los Angeles. The 
following summer, consultants worked with Dixie 
teachers in developing the ungraded program. Pro- 
gram implementation began during the 1966-67 
school year, and the consultants returned to act as 
'trouble shooters' in refining and further developing 
the program. In subsequent years, Dixie teachers with 
prior training in the ungraded program trained new 
teachers employed atthe school. Theresultwas teams 
of teachers with adequate training to iniplement and 
continue the development of an ungraded primary 
program. 

Grouping/Organization 

Dixie's ungraded primary program uses multiage, 
heterogeneous groups with subgroupings of one to ten 
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students based on sidll mastery levels for all subjects. 
jFle)dbility in grouping occurs as students are assessed 
in an ongoing process and are regrouped according to 
academic needs and rates oE learning. Multlage groups 
include students in the six-, seven-, and eight-year-old 
range and students in the nine- and ten-year-old range. 
Teachers are assigned to teams of four classroom 
teachers and one support teacher for each multiage 
group of 96 children. 

Organizational strategies employed at Dixie in- 
clude flexible group sizes, a nonretention policy, and 
flexible program entry/exit procedures. The ungraded 
program is flexible enough to allow five-year-olds to 
work in the primary group with six-, seven-, and eight- 
year-olds, and for eight-year-olds to work in the inter- 
mediate group with nine- and ten-year-olds. Students 
may also work above or below grade level widiin thei; 
age group. 

A typical daily schedule at Dixie provides a three- 
hour language arts block and three, one-hour instruc- 
tional blocks for math, science/social studies, and 
special activities (physical education, music, library, 
guidance, an, health, and creative writing— one or two 
times each week), plus 45 minutes for lunch and recess. 
All students are scheduled in the computer lab twice 
weekly during reading and math time. Multiage group- 
ing is used in language arts and math. During the other 
instructional blocks, students are grouped by age. 

Curriculum/Instruction 

Dixie staff use Assertive Discipline techniques for 
classroom management For students with severe 
behavior problems, Fayette County Schools provides 
the SAFE program (Suspension and Failure Eimi- 
nated). The principal may place students with the 
SAFE teacher in a designated out-of-dass setting 
unthin the school where students' behavior is closely 
monitored and evaluated before they may be returned 
to the regular classroom. 

Instructional practices used frequently by teachers 
include Montessori mediods, cooperative learning, 
peer tutoring, learning centers, team teaching, and skill 
sequencing levels. Individualized pacing of lessons 
and computer-assisted instruction are also employed. 

Teachers incorporate ungraded, multilevel Mas- 
tery Learning curricular materials in the program. 



Other curricular approaches include integrated die- 
matic units and whole language instruction with se- 
quenced skill instruction. Staff members continually 
seek alternative approaches that better accommodate 
individual children's needs and learning styles. For 
example, basal texts, trade b )oks, the 'Great Books' 
program, Montessori materials, and a data-based cur- 
riculum for language arts and math are used. 

Student Assessment 

Measurement of pupil progress at Dixie Elemen- 
tary is an or3oing, daily process. New students enter- 
ing the program are given an individual assessment to 
determine their mastery of skills and appropriate place- 
ment Dixie uses a grading system based on students' 
ability levels to report pupil progress. An individual 
educational plan in language arts is developed for each 
student and uses the term nuiteiy to drnote progress 
on skill levels. Pupil progress is reported to parents 
every six weeks, at which time individual conferences 
are held with all parents. 

Principal Keller addresses the school's promotion/ 
retention policy with the following explanation: 'Par- 
ents, with input from staff, determineif a child needs an 
extra year or half-year in the ungraded proi^am .' Most 
students complete the kindergarten thiough fifth level 
ungraded program in six years. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

A collaborative model provides for all support 
service.'* to be delivered in the regular classroom. This 
model includes all remediation programs, special edu- 
cation, and QUEST— a program for gifted students. 

Teacher's Role 

Teacher participation in the ungraded program at 
Dixie is required, and special training for teachers is 
ongoing. For the past three years, teachers have re- 
ceived training in Montessori methods. Duiing the 
1990-91 school year, die principal and several teachers 
on staff conducted staff development sessions on the 
philosophy and components of the ungraded program 
for other school faculties preparing to implement an 
ungraded primary program. 

Resources provided to teachers at Dixie include 
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teacher teams, parent volunteers, peer coaching, 
teacher mentors, building team leaders, teacher assis- 
tants, Montessori training, and a curriculum specialist 
Common planning time for teacher teams and oppor- 
tunities to observe coUeagues expand the resources for 
teachers. Also, the physical plantenhances team teach- 
ing and flexible grouping. 

Teachers are assigned by the principal to com- 
plexes of four classrooms. Within each complex teach- 
ers are responsible for instruction in language arts, 
math, science, and social studies. Special teachers 
provide instruction in physical education, music, art, 
library, guidance, and computer Isb. 

Program Progress to Date 

Bvaluadon of the ungraded program at Dixie has 
occurred 'on a small scale,' according to the principal, 
by curriculum specialists from Fayette County Schools 
and faculty bom the University of Kentucky. How- 
ever, 'the measure of success of the ungraded primary 
program will be the degree to which each child can be 
successful in school and the problem of school drop- 
outs can be reduced," states Keller. 



The difference made by an ungraded primary 
program, which recognizes and capitalizes on stu- 
dents' individuality, is evidenced by the change in the 
attitudes of children, who now want to be in school, by 
the atmosphere of the school itself, and by parental 
support,' concludes Keller. 

Parent Invdvement/Public Awareness 

Staff at Dixie Elementary communicate informa- 
tion concerning the ungraded program to parents and 
the public inroughoutthe school year. Parents and the 
public are invited to informational meetings and to visit 
the school. Additionally, parent-teacher conferences 
are held eveiy six weeks. 

Members of the PTA coordinate a volunteer pro- 
gram for all parents. 

Contact Information 

Linda Keller, Principal 
Dixie Elementary School 
1940 Easdand Parkway 
Lexington, KY 40505 
606/299-9211 
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Jeffersontown Elementary School 
Louisvilk; Kentucky 



School type: Public 

Community served: Suburban 

Student enrollment: 700 

Grade levels: Preschool through fifth 

Age range: 3 to 1 1 years old 

Students enrolled in ungraded primary program-. 150 

Faculty involved in program: 7 

Grades involved in program: Kindergarten through 
third 

Grades and ty^pes of faculty/aides involved: K-3 regular 
educatioHi learning disabled (LD) students, and 
multiple handicapped (MH) students 

Pupi'-teacher ratio: 24:1 

Years of program operation: 1; in 1991-1992, the entire 
school will be involved in multiage grouping. 

Philosophy/Goals 

The philosophy of this program is multifaceted. 
The ov^,rall goal leported by school staff is success for 
children. Withouta sense of personal success, children 
limit their own growth. In order to create a safe 
environment in which children feel free to take risks 
that stretch their personal growth potential, staff be- 
lieve and incorporate into their classrooms the follow- 
ing principles: 

• Teachers act as a team, making joint decisions and 
including students in decisionmaking whenever 
possible. 

• Children must be intellectually engaged in an 
experience-rich environment where they take an 
active role in the learning process. 

• Reading and writing affect every aspect of 
learning. Therefore, teachers need to emphasize 
the processes of writing and reading and to 



encourage children to become lifetime readers, 
writers, and critical thinkers. 

• Within the multiage classroom, children learn to 
work with others of varying ages and 
backgrounds. This diversity produces an 
environment that stimulates thinking, academic 
growth, and prosocial behavior. 

• Parents should be continually informed of their 
children's progress. Parents' involvement in 
school activities and assistance with learning 
activities at home should be encouraged. 

Program Background/Implementation 

Seven teachers on the faculty who were interested 
in developing an ungraded approach initiated the pro- 
gram. To prepare for implementation, this team of four 
core teachers, two exceptional child educ ators, and one 
kindergarten teacher attended inservice programs of- 
fered by their school district and read materials related 
to ungraded programs and developmentally appropri- 
ate curriculum. 

Grouping/Organization 

Multiage grouping is used for all subjects. Stu- 
dents are randomly placed in the program and remain 
with the team from kindergarten through third grade. 

Teachers on the team schedule students and make 
teaching assignments. Teachers specialize in particular 
subject areas of their choosing, but all teachers on the 
team plan together to integrate themes throughout the 
curriculum. 

Positive Assertive Discipline techiiiques are em- 
ployed in the program. Rules and consequences of 
misbehavior are determined by the core teachers. In 
general, the teachers report decreased discipline prob- 
lems. 
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Curriculum/Instruction 

Teachers in the ungraded primary unit a t Jef f erFon* 
town use a variety of approaches, including integrated 
thematic units and whole language instruction. In- 
struction in all subjects follows a multilevel, ungraded 
format 

A literature-based approach, utilizing trade books, 
replaces a basal reading program. The SUCCESS 
writing program is employed to enhance language 
development Math, science, and social studies iii- 
struction incorporates manipulatives and other hands- 
on materials such as *Box It, Bag It Math," 'LOGO,* 
•SUM,'"TOPS'' (see Resource Section for a description 
of these programs), calculators, learning centers, and 
experiments. 

Student Assessment 

Pupil progress is measured through teacher obser- 
vation and portfolios of daily work. Work in the 
students' portfolios is dated and kept for the entire time 
students .^re wdth the team so progress can be noted. 
Pupil progress is reported to parents thirough parent- 
teacher conferences, report cards, and ii child's check- 
list Traditional letter grades are not used. Instead, a 
marking system of /-f, /- indica':es each child's 
level of success and confidence. Additionally, cumula- 
tive, holistic checklists in math, reading, writing, social 
studies, and science provide more detailed information 
on each child's strengths and weaknesses. 

Academic, social, and emotional development are 
the factors that determine promotion or retention. 
Children are promoted to the fourth grade when they 
attain the appropriate developmental levels. Most 
students require four years to complete the ungraded 
primary/ program. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Jeffersontown provides leaming disabled (LD) and 
multiple handicapped (MH) services as well as Reading 
Recovery for 25 students in the ungraded program. 
The LD and MH resource teachers work with their 
students in the regular classroom as part of the teaching 
team. Extra assistance is also provided by parents, 
teachers, and student teachers. Progress and growth 
have been e 'ident in LD and MH students since the 
ungraded program was implemented. 

Teachers on the ungraded team develop individu- 
alized programs for gifted children. The literature- 
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based reading program is adapted for gifted children in 
that more advanced books and activities are made 
available. Also, the LOGO writing program allows 
flexibility^ for different abilities. Leaming centers with 
materials developed for various ability levels provide 
acceleration in math. 

Parents of gihed students have indicated pleasure 
with their children's progress in the ungraded program. 

Teacher's Role 

Since teachers volunteered to develop and imple- 
ment the ungraded program and chose their area of 
speciality within the program, interest is high. Training 
for the team has included inservice courses and profes- 
sional reading on the ungraded approach and classes as 
well as inservice courses in the various content spe- 
cialty areas. Common planning time for teaching 
teams is provided, and additional planning time is 
allowed for individual teachers. 

Program Progress to Date 

Teachers on the ungraded team meet v^ekly to 
discuss and evaluate the program. They report a 
positive change in students' self-esteem and attitude 
toward school. The principal also observes and evalu- 
ates the program regularly. 'Representatives from the 
Jefferson County Board of Education, including the 
superliitendent, have visited themultiage program and 
have complimented what they observed," reports Prin- 
cipal Foley. 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

The teachers at Jeffersontown Elementary held 
two orientation meetings to explain the program to 
parents. They also send monthly newsletters and hold 
individual parent-teacher conferences whenever ques- 
tions arise. 

Bennettnotes, 'Parentinvolvementismosthelpful 
in the ungraded program." Several parent volunteers 
assist children in all subject areas. 

Contact Information 

Larry Foley, Principal 
dusan Bennett, Teaclicr 
Jeffersontown Elementary School 
3610 Cedarwood Way 
Louisville, KY 40299 
502/473-8274 
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Lake George Elementary School 
Lake George, New York 



School type: Public 
Community served: Rural 
Student enrollment: 580 
Grade levels: Kindergarten through sixth 
Age range: 5 through 13 years old 
Students enrolled in ungraded program: 580 
Faculty Involved In program: 40 
Grades involved in program: Kindergarten through 
sixth 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: 27 regular 
education teachers, 1 counselor. 1 library/media 
specialist, 11 subject area specialists, and 12 aides 
(11 fulltimer 1 parttime) 

Pupil- teacher ratio: 25:1, grades 1 through 6; 17:1, 
kindergarten 

Years of program operation: 14 

Philosophy/Goals 

ThephiJosophyatLake George Elementary School 
is based on the premise that children learn best by 
wrorking at their own ability levels. NA/henever possible, 
students move through thti curriculum without regard 
to age or grade level barriers. Students do not compete 
with and arc not compared to other students, but they 
do com^.^ete with their own measured abilities and 
achievements. 

The school's goal is to provide an environment 
that will allow students to become successful learners, 
to enjoy learn jig, and to develop abil*des that promote 
responsible d^xisionmaklng appropriate to their par* 
ticular stage of development Although staff expect 
students to be prepared in all academic ^reas, they 
place major emphasis on assi.sting students to experi- 



ence success and to acquire self-confidence, self-direc- 
tion, and independence. Building respect and trust 
between staff and students is a basic principle at Lake 
George. However, the school environment is not 
permissive or undisciplined. When necessary, students 
receive a high degree of teacher direction. 

Program Background/Implementation 

Lake George implemented a continuous progress 
primaiy program in 1968, and the school has been 
ungraded since 1970. Staff members indicate no desire 
to change, but to continue to work on program modi- 
fication and improvement 

The mayor of Lake George, New York, Robert M. 
filais, recently described the school in these words: 

The teachers of Lake George are afforded a great 
deal of responsibility and given ample room to be 
creative and exercise their talents, xhe students 
are not allowed to escape their duties and respon- 
sibilities. Parents are not only invited but are 
persuaded to come and take part in the activities 
of the school. The school has exerted pressure on 
the teachers to teach, the students to learn, and 
the parents to part'dpate.' 

Grouping/Orgajiization 

To facilitate the learning process in a child-cen* 
tered way, staff at Lake George take advantage of three 
important educational concepts: team teaching, mul- 
tiage grouping, and K mily grouping. Teams of two or 
three teachers work together to determine students' 
progress, to develop the best approaches for solving 
instructional problems, and to divide teaching assign- 
ments according to the abilities, interests, and 
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strengths of each team member. Teaching teams for 
students in grades one through six employ multiage 
grouping of 6-7-8, and 10-1 M2 year olds. 

Three tesms comprise a cluster, which contains stu- 
dents ages 6 through 13. Kindergarten students are 
housed in a separate cluster with a team of five teach- 
ers. After completing kindergarteni students are 
heterogeneously assigned to one of the three 6-13 
clusters. Each studert will spend two or, if necessary, 
three years with a teaching team. Students may aiso be 
assigned a teaching team or cluster by the choice of the 
parent* 

The program organization is supported by a physi- 
cal facility that contains classrooms with portable 
partitions to accommodate various instructional 
groupings. The building also contains a music room 
with accompanying practice rooms, an art area, library, 
gymnasium, cafeteria, auditorium, and self-contained 
areas for special education and remedial education. 

Curriculum/Instruction 

Instruction in reading, spelling, and math at Lake 
George is based on a carefully sequenced curriculum 
that is constandy modified to meet student needs, 
fiasal texts are used in math, reading, and spelling. 
However, many teachers are moving away from the 
use of basals and are implementing whole language 
activities in language arts instrucdon. Mastery Learn- 
ing v^th computer management of math, whole lan- 
guage instruction, hands-on science, process writing, 
and the integradon of art, music, health, and physical 
education with the regular classroom curriculum con- 
tribute to the program's effecdveness. Learning cen- 
ters, peer tutoring, cooperative learning, integrated 
thematic units, and math manipulatives are also used 
by teachers. 

Sti?ident Assessment 

AtLakf George student progress is measured dai^y 
through a varieQ^ of methods, depending on the subject 
and content No letter grades are given, but sldll 
development progress reports are given to parents 
three dmes yearly. The terms MtisCactoiy and needs 
improvement are used to report progress at the stu- 
dent's achievemexic level. To measure student effort, 
the progress report contains the terms, excellenti sat- 



is&ctoiyi and needs Improvement. Parent-teacher 
c^«lferences or parent-teacher-student conferences are 
held at the conclusion of the first report period. The 
school obtains 99 or 100 percent conferences during 
this period. Addidonal conferences are scheduled fo: 
the remainder of the school year on an ''as needed"" 
basis. At the end of the school year, results from the 
McGraw-Hill Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills are 
provided for the paients who wish to compare their 
children's progress with that of other students, using 
local and national nonns. 

Students complete a yearly questionnaire that 
measures the'r attitude toward the school. According 
to the princip«. 1, ^The results continue to Indicate that 
most students feel quite positive about the school and 
about their relationships with fiiends and with teach- 
ers.* 

To detennine retention or promotion, staff exam- 
ine the social, emotional, and academic progress of 
each student Most students complete the kindergar- 
ten through sixth grade program in seven years. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the students require eight 
years to complete the program, and rarely does a 
student complete the program in fewer than seven 
years. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Teacher aides, the language arts coordinator, 
remedial reading teacher, resource teachers and/or 
teacher of gitted students provide remediation and 
enrichment Remedial reading (Chapter 1) anJ enrich- 
m.ent are generally pull-out programs. Teacher aides 
and resource teachers use both pull-out and in-class 
instruction. Curriculum is directed by the regular 
classroom teacher and is congruent with classroom 
instruction. The school's gifted program s directed at 
pools of youngsters rather chan at just the three or four 
percent of identified students. S^^edal programs for art, 
music, computer, and sports, as well as activities for 
gifted students are provided during a one-hour exten- 
sion of ±t school day. 

Teacher's Role 

Mary Sullivan, music instructor at Lake George, 
noted: ''In our school the individual teacher under- 
stands that there are high expectations for above- 
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average performance, notby any edict from theadmin- 
istrator, but by the hard work and above-average per- 
formance of their peers.' 

Teachers are required to participate In the un- 
graded program since there are no alternatives offered 
at the school. Inser/ice training is ongoing. For 
example, most faculty meetings are designed as work- 
shop sessions. Additional staff development days are 
included in the school calendar, during which time 
teaching teams present learning activities for their 
peers. 

Teachers at Lake George are actively involved in 
shared decisionmaking. The Educational Cabinet is 
composed of elected team coordinators of each of the 
four dusters; elected representative of the special 
education/remediation teams; representative of die 
teachers of art, music, physical education, and health; 
and is under rhe leadership of the elementary school 
principal. Individual teaching teams monitor the re- 
sults of the annual standardized tests, student ques- 
tionnaire, and parent survey and build goals and objec- 
tives around their identiRed weaknesses. They provide 
feedback on the effectiveness of faculty and inservice 
meetings and assess the performances of the elemen- 
tary principal, psychologist, administrator/coordina- 
tor of the High Potential Program, educational commu- 
nications director, librarian, speech therapist, reading 
teacher, elementary counselor, language arts coordina- 
tor, and teacher aides, as well as substitute teachers. 
Teachers may also develop their own method of pro- 
fessional evaluation for the purpose of self-improve- 
ment. Staff members are a part of the interviewing 
teams for the selection of new teachers, aides, princi- 
pal, and superintendent 

Program Progress to Date 

The program at Lake George is evaluated yearly by 
a student attitude questionnaire, parent surveys, stan- 
dardized test results, »nd statewide testing. Results are 
presented to the school board and the public. Principal 



Bob Ross reports, 'Al! tests indicate our students are 
doing well. The Educational Cabinet and teaching 
teams constandy review the identified goals and objec- 
tives for the school year. 

Ross adds the following comments on his school's 
accomplishr.ents: 'Working at appropriate learning 
levels has helped youngsters feel successful. We have 
fewer discipline problems because youngsters do not 
feel frustrated. We have forced ourselves to fit pro- 
grams to students rather dhan students to programs.' 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

Lake George makes many efforts to communicate 
with and involve its community. 'A key to this strat- 
egy," says Ross, "is direct communication. This is 
accomplished through person-to-person contacts with 
parents, parent-teacher-student conferences, hand- 
books about die school distributed to parents and 
students, an armual parent survey, a monthly newslet- 
ter that contains a tear-out section for parent com- 
ments, and the staff's active involvement in the FTA. 
Between 80 and 92 percent of the parents retum the 
school's annual Parent Survey.' 

Parents participate in the school's instructional 
prograi'-" ' n Jie following ways: participating on field 
trips, serving as homeroom mothers, coaching aca- 
demic teams, volunteering in the classrooms and li- 
brary, helping their children at home through using 
'ParentInvolv«mentPages' sent home by teachers, and 
participating in the 'Parents as Reading Parmers' pro- 
gram. Additionally, parents serve on the school's 
Gifted and Talented Committee, Progress Report 
Committee, and committees for die selection and 
hiring of superintendents and principals. 

Contact Information 

Robert]. Ross, Principal 
Lake George Elementary School 
Lake George, NY 12845 
518/668-5714 
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Saffell Street Elementary School 
Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 



School type: Public 

Community served: Rural 

Student enrollment: 620 

Grade levels: Preschool through second 

Age range: 4 through 8 years old 

Students enrolled in ungraded primary program: 620 

Faculty involved in program: 37 

Grades involved in program: Preschool through sec- 
end 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: 37 early 

childhood teachers and 11 aides 
Pupil-teacher ratio: 24:1 
Years of program operation: 2 

Philosophy/Goals 

The philosophy of Saffell Street School, as de- 
scribed by Principal Max Worianan, supports a 'hands- 
on, experience-based' educational program. Current 
programs at Saffell Street emphasize active learning 
and each student's ability to succeed. Individual differ- 
ences among students are recognized and celebrated. 

Program Background/Implementation 

The new program at Saffell Street was initiated 
when teachers expressed an interest in developing 
curriculum and instruction that would implement a 
hands-on, experience-based ' philosophy. The princi- 
pal encouraged and assisted teachers to visit schools 
where innovative projjrams were being used. A grad- 
ual shift from basal texts and sidlls progression began 
as teachers received training in new experience-based 
programs at the Regional Training Center and ob- 



served colleagues in other schools using these meth- 
ods. 

Teacher participation in the ungraded pimary 
program is voluntary, and training is available for 
teachers who wish to develop new instructional meth- 
ods. For example, teachers of kindergarten, first grade, 
and special education and their aides received training 
in the High Scope curriculum. Some teachers have 
received training in each of the following programs: 
SUCCESS, 'Box It, Bag It Math." Writing to Read, and 
Teaching and Learning by Computer. 

Resources provided to teachers at Saffell Street 
include teacher teams, parent volunteers, certified 
teacher tutors, and a fadhty diat enhances team teach- 
itig for the second grade. 

Grouping/Organization 

All students at Saffell Street are involved in the 
ungraded primary program. Students in preschool 
through grade one are randomly assigned by the prin- 
cipal to self-contained, multiage classrooms and re- 
main with the assigned teacher for one year. Grouping 
varies from teacher to teacher, and there is flexibility in 
gtouping as teachers move students from group to 
group within the classroom setting. The collaborative 
teaching model is I'sed to provide special services 
within the regular classroom. Second grade students 
are assigned to a four-teacher team. 

Teachers are assigned to their groups through 
normal staffing procedures. Central office staff, princi- 
pals, and teachers are involved in a screening process 
that employs a perceiver inventory. 

CuxTiculum/Instructio'.i 

Curricular approaches currently in use include 
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Integrated themadc units, whole language instruction, 
and individually guided education. The curriculum has 
been modified as new programs have been imple* 
mented. 

The High Scope early childhood curriculum widi 
emphasis on acdve learning is used with four-year- 
old^, kindergarten students, and in a supplemental 
manner with first and second graders. Most of the 
second grade classes and some of the first grade classes 
use the SUCCESS curriculum for language arts. Whole 
Language from the Wright Group is used in one first 
grade classroom. "Box It, Bag It Math' is used in 
kindergarten, first, and second grade. Basal texts for 
reading, math, social studies, and science are used by 
teachers in varying degrees. Students alsc receive 
instruction in the Talents Unlimited program f:om the 
Kentucky Department of Education staff. 

Instructional practices fiequendy employed by 
teachers include learning centers, computer-assisted 
instruction, learner capadQ' paced instruction, and 
peer tutoring. Teachers are presently receiving training 
in cooperative learning. 

The Assertive Discipline technique of classroom 
management has been used for the past five years. 

Student Assessment 

Pupil progress at Saffell Street is measured by a 
letter grading system and is reported to parents every 
six weeks. However, in the 1991-92 school year, 
teachers plan to change the reporting system to a 
narrative description of pupil progress. Teachers also 
report to parents informally as needed. 

A parent-teacher conference day allows time for 
individual conferences with parents of all students. 
. us.<, parent volunteers serving their children's classes 
can observe ongoing progress in the classroom s etting. 

Promotion or retention in the program is based on 
student maturity and skill acquisition. Conferencing 
between parent and school suff members occurs be- 
fore a decision is made. Most students complete the 
program (preschool, kindergarten, first grade, second 
grade) in four years. 

Remediation/Hnrichment 

The collaborative teaching model allov/s special 
education, speech, and remediation services to be 



provided in the regular classroom. All remediation 
programs use in-class assistance methods. Students 
with severe and profound problems may be placed for 
two months in a classroom setting containing diree or 
four pupils, a special teacher, and an aide. 

Teacher's Role 

The Saffell Street ungraded primary program was 
teacher-initiated. Teachers def^rmine which instruc- 
tional programs and curricula they wish to utilize and 
are given opportunities for trailing and observation in 
these methods. Additionally, teachers participate in 
individual, hour-long conferences with parents of 
prospective students in an exttnsive screening pro- 
gram each June. During the conferences, teachers 
provide infomiation on the philosophy and programs 
at Saffell Street School. 

Program Progress to Date 

Informal assessme.it of program progress at Saffell 
Streetis ongoing and involves teachers, administrators, 
and parents. 

At the district level, a recendy formed committee 
continues to evaluate programs in the district and will 
establish districtwide goals that identify the most effec- 
tive programs for Anderson County students. 

In the words of Workman, The smiles on the faces 
of the children at our school are evidence that the 
changes we have implemented have made .1 difference 
for students.' 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

In addition to the information provided in confer- 
ences, monthly literature is distribuu d to parents, and 
program information is shared at FTA meetings. Parent 
volunteers in the classrooms also communicate posi- 
tive information and help gain support for the un- 
graded primary program. 

Contact Information 

Max Workman, Principal 
Saffell Street Elementary School 
Lawrenceburg, KY 40342 
502/839-7368 
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St. James Catholic School 
Louisville, Kentucky 



School QHpe: Parochial 

Type of community served: Urban 

Student enrollment: 141 

Grade levels: Kindergarten through eighth grade 

Age range: 5 through 9 years old (in primary pro;;Tam) 

Students eruolled in ungraded primary program: 61 

Faculty involved in program: 3 

Grade levels involved: Kindergarten through third 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: 3 certified 
primary teachers; 1 aide 

Pupil'tearher ratio: 20:1 

Years of program operation: 1 

Philosophy/Goals 

St James School is committed to providing an 
educational foundation and community experience 
based on Gospel values. In the K-3 program, staff seek 
tr. promote mastery of basic skills, as well as the skills 
of communication, decisionmaking, problem solving, 
and creative expression. Each student is challenged to 
become responsible, self-motivated, and self-disci- 
plined. Goals for each child include the development 
of a sense of self-worth, a spirit of discoveiy and 
inquiry, and an enthusiasm for lifelong learning. Stu- 
dents are prepared to be respectful, caring citizens of 
the world, who are able ro celebrate individuality, to 
encourage the building of community, and to use their 
gifts and the earth's resources wisely. In the early years, 
children grow and change rapidly, advancing through 
successive stages of development and progressing in 
their own special ways. At St James, teachers strive to 
meet the needs of child'^n at their individual stages of 
development and to nuiojre children so that they 
become confident, self-assured members of a larger 
society. 
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Goals for the St. James ungraded primary program 
address spiritual, social/emotional, cognitive, and 
physical development 

Program Background/Implementation 

St James was selected by the Kentucky Office of 
Catholic Schools to pilot the ungraded primary pro- 
gram. Teachers volunteered to pilot die program and 
received appropriate training. An educational consul- 
tant and a planning consultant from the central office 
assisted the teaching team in organizing the program. 
Elizabeth Rightmyer, director of the Chance School, 
also provided training. Primary te im ttachers attended 
summer workshops on whole language iiechniques 
and 'Box It, Bag It Math,' and thf>.y visited several 
schools that were using an ungraded format Through 
these experiences, the teachers and planners were 
better prepared to design an ungraded primary pro- 
gram appropriate for their school. 

Grouping/Organization 

Grouping at St James is heterogeneous, multlage, 
and flexible. The teaching team assigns students to 
groups based upon spac, availability and matches 
teacher expertise and interest with student needs. 

Scheduling is done weekly by teachers and princi- 
pal cooperatively and is based on unit and skill needs. 
Staff plan for students to remain with a teacher or team 
of teachers for more than one year. 

Curriculum/Instruction 

St James primary teachers use ^ variety of ii'iStruc- 
donal pri.ctlces including individualized pacing of les- 
sons, cooperative learning, leaming centers, and team 
teaching. Curricular approaches include integrated 
themadc units and whole language instruction. The 
former curriculum has been modified to allow for 
continuous progress widiin the skills continuum- A 
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basal text ir used as a supplement to the reading 
program, and SUCCESS reading and writing are used 
in language arts. Mathematics instruction is supple- 
mented with 'fiox It, Bag It Math" and Miquon Indi- 
vidualized Math Lab. Learning centers, computer 
instrucdoni Drop Everything and Riead (DEAR), and 
group times are also part of the instructional day. 

Student Assessment 

Pupil progress is measured in the following ways: 
weekly contact/progress reports, parent/teacher/stu- 
dent conferences each trimester, and a summary of 
student progress report each trimester. On the student 
progress report each trimester, attainment of skills in 
each content area is indicated by & (satisfactory), ^ 
(working on), or N (needs help). 

The teaching team and the child's parents joindy 
assess the needs of the 'whole child" and determine 
retention or promotion. The average number of years 
snjdents require to complete the primary program is 
four. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Remediation and enrichment are provided as natu- 
ral components cif individualized instruction. Separate 
programs are nor. available for remedial or gifted in* 
smjction, or behavior control However, an on-call 
educational consultant is available to assist the teach- 
ing team in designing appropriate instruction to mee: 
diese needs. The team also provides in-class assistanc ; 
methods with the support of the educational consul- 
tant 

Teacher's Role 

Teacher participation in the ungraded program at 
St James was voluntary for the pilot Teachers received 
appropriate training and then designed their own pro- 
gram. Theplarmingprocess involved four steps: team 
members shared information on topics such as curricu- 
lum, parent awareness, and student assessment; team 
members discussed each topic; team members devel- 
oped a plan for sharing information with r jthers in the 
school/district; and team members devised an initial 
strategy for preparation to implement ungraded pri- 
mary programs within the school/district 

During the school year, the following resources are 
provided to teachers in the primary program: facilities 
that enhance team teaching and flexible grouping. 



teacher teams, common planning dme for teari mem- 
beis, parent volunteers, a curriculum specialist or other 
district-provided assisunce, and the opportuiJty to 
observe collea^e;;. 

Aides are used to supervise large groups of children 
to provide teacher plarming time durin;; DEAR time, 
snacki and lunch. They also help individual students 
with specific skills as needed. 

Program Progress to Date 

The program at St James is evaluated qualitatively 
and quantitatively. The qualitative measures include 
parental assessment, teacher satisfaction, and stident 
involvement Quantitative measures include pre* and 
posttesting with the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills, Form 4, a norm-referenced test Staff from the 
district curriculum department, local school team, and 
members of the local school board also evaluate the 
program. The results of their evaluations are commu- 
nicated and their recommendations are used at parent 
meetings and school board meetings. The program is 
also evaluated by parents and students at the end of the 
first semester. 'During the program's first semester, 
only two of the parents surveyed expressed dissatisf ac- 
tion,'' according to Janet Leitner. 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

'Parent volunteers, who help students and teach- 
ers in a variety of ways, are a vital part of the ungraded 
program at St James,'' states Leimer. 

The public is informed about the program through 
the media and public relations. 

itiducator support for the program is accomplished 
through site visits, word of mouth, updates at district 
principals' meetings. Think Tanks, Educational Advi- 
sory Council meetings, and information fhared at the 
Academy of Catholic Educators. 

As a result of positive feedback from students, 
teachers, and parents at St James, the Office of Catho- 
he Schools plans to expand the program to other 
schools in the 1991-92 school year. 

Contact Information 

Janet Leitner, Educational Consultant 
Office of Catholic Schools 
1516 Hepburn Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40204 
502/585-4158 
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Stanton Elementary School 
Stanton, Kentucky 



School ^c: Public 

Community served: Rural 

Student enrollment: 470 

Grade levels: Kindergarten through fifth 

Age range: 5 through years old 

Students enrolled in ungtoder primary program: 245 

Faculty involved in program: 12 

Grades involved in program: Kindergarten through 
third 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: Regular 
education teachers grades 1 through 3, physical edu- 
':ation, music, and libr?.ry resource teachers, coun- 
soJor, Chapter 1 aide« 

Pupil- Wfichei ratio: 25:1 in primary 

Years cf program operation: 1 

Philosophy/Goals 

The goal of Stanton Elemenurys ungraded pri- 
mary program is high level achievement, within a 
acrure environment, for all children. The school has a 
lai ?e number of at-risk students, and multiage group- 
ing with children remaining with die sa^ie teacher for 
more than one year is viewed by the ;>taff as a way to 
provide gieater stabiliiy. 

Program Background/lmplcmcntatiop. 

Stanton initiated an ungraded primary program to 
address serious equity issues. Achlevcmant test scores 
indicated that economically disadvantaged students 
were not achieving at a level consistent with staff goals. 
The staff view heterogeneous grouping and coopera- 
dv'c learning as strategie.>; within the ungraded primary 
program to alleviate this problem. 



Staff preparation began six yeirs ago when the 
school mo"ed to a noncompetitive prograin without 
traditional letter ^ades and has included trairdr^ in the 
following methods: hands-on science activiiies, mach 
manipulative^, (tooperadve learning strategies, and the 
writing process. decision to implement multiage 
grouping came as a result of teacher training lu tHe 
writing process. Teachers fsalizcd that student writing 
was not developing simultaneously with skills, 
and teachers be^an to see students progressing at 
different rates regardless of age. 

Teachers at Stanton wor!-^d during the summer, 
prior to implementation in the 1990-91 sfjnool year, 
group children according to a matrix utaign that in- 
cluded 'many factors sv'ch as socioeconomic and 
achievement levels. Teachers spent time brainstorm- 
ing obstacles and routes to overcome them — ^the b.^;- 
gest obstacle being parental support To surmountth;s 
obstacle, teachers made home visits to explain the 
ungraded prof.Tam to parents, and held a schoolwi Je 
picnic for pare;its, staff, and stucents. On the day of the 
picnic, parent! met firsi with individual teacners for a 
question and answer suasion abouwnviltia2e grouping 
in the classroom. 

Groupiiig/Organization 

Students are grouped in multiage classes with 
consideration for a balance in socioeconomic levels, 
gender, achievement levels, and other social factors 
within each class. Cooperative learning groups are 
flexible so children change groups as their needs dic- 
tate. 

Multiage heterogeneous grouping is used for sci- 
ence, social studies, art, music, physical education, 
library, lunch, and recess. Tbt modified Joplin Flan 
(cross-grade grouping of students by achievement 
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levels) is used for reading and math. 

Teachers at Stanton work in self-selected teams to 
assure proper student placement widiin instructional 
groups. Students are randomly assigned to home- 
rjoros, and teachers %re assigned by the principal to 
departmental instructional groups based on their 
stated preferences. Beginning in the 1990-91 school 
year, students niay remain with the same homeroom 
teacher for up to three years. 

Teachers' dally instructional schedules vary to 
accon^modat^ student needs. However, reading in- 
struction is commonly scheduled. 

C'jrriculum/Instruction 

Ei'icrts «re underway to develop appropriate cur- 
ricuK m mar^ilals and thematicteaching units. Stanton 
has u •' i a process-oriented approach to instruction for 
mar, ; r.:.rs, butnow greater attention is being given to 
intcgratni; subjects. Basal "Jt.*-^ are used with in- 
creased enphasis on whole language experiences and 
a literature-Sased approach. Teachers also use ma- 
nipulative materials, cooperative learning techniques, 
learning centers, computer assisted instruction, pect 
tutoring, and student-initiated assignments. 

Principal Juanita King offered diis observation on 
tow Instrucdonal practice affects classroom manage- 
ment 'Cooperative lei\ming or peer tutoring creates a 
noncompetitive environment throughout the school, 
and as a result, the school atmosphere has a spirit of 
cooperation.' 

Kelly Ann Marcum, the teacher respondent, 
agreed and added: 'Children are intent on helping each 
other, the competition seems to be gone, and self- 
esteem among at-riskstudents seems tc be higher. The 
risk of failure is diminished." 

Student Assessment 

Assessment of pupil progress is ongoing. Teachers 
use skill mastery checklists without letter grades and 
portfolios containing dated examples of aclJevement, 
particularly writing samples, to repc .pupil progress to 
parents. King explaiif ;d one problem with these forms 
of assessment; 'Reporting to parents has been the 
greatest obstacle, and the teachers are using several 
methods to assure parent understanding." 



Stanton has a nonretjntion/nonpromotion policy 
and flexible entry/exit within the ungraded primaiy 
program. Three years is the average time students need 
to complete the program. 

Remediation/Enrichraent 

Remediation is provided within the developmen- 
tal program, but special pull-outclasses are utilized for 
children who need behavioral control assistance. 
Chapter 1 aides assist with remediation, and an all-day 
kindergarten is offered for at-risk students. Stanton 
offers a self-contained classroom for special education 
students and Step-Leap, a pull-out program, is pro- 
vided for gifted students. 

Teacher's Role 

Teacher participation in the ungraded primary 
program i.<; voluntary, and teaminr: is not required. 

"J <ad teachers" on staff, who have knowledge and 
expertise in a particular area, assume responsibility for 
staff development, which has been directed toward 
answering teachers' questions in areas such as coop- 
erative learning, curriculum models, whole language, 
**>anipulative math, and activity-oriented science In- 
itruction. 

The following resources also are provided to sup- 
port instruction in the ungraded primary program: 
teacher teams, common planning time, parent volun- 
teers, school-based teacher assistance, and opportum- 
tiiis to observe colleagues. 

Program Progress to Date 

Teachers and principal conductan ongoing assess- 
ment of progr?T^-- "trengths and weaknesses. Parent 
comments and concerns provide feedbackfor program 
evaluation that is incorporated into staff plarming ses- 
sion-:: 

III regard to program evaluation. King states: 
The'e are so many ^^pects to ungraded primary and 
muitiage grouping that are not easily assessed by 
conventional standards such as testing." In her view, 
validation of program success c^^ mes from the teachers 
involved. For example, 'since discipline is outside the 
cognitive domain and has gre,?tcr bearing on the affec- 
tive domain, teacher tjestimony is required to validate 
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success in this area.' According to the principal, disci- 
pline is more positive in the ungraded program. 'I see 
fewer children jfor disciplinary action, and there is a 
more gentle attitude between children and staff.' 

When asked about the effectiveness of Stanton's 
ungraded primary program, King rephed: 'A para- 
mount issue is diat d>e school is engaging and interest- 
ing. Children are developing a love for learning that is 
lasting.' 

Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

Home visits and semiannual parent-teacher con- 
feiences are used to communicate the program's phi- 
losophy, goals, organization, and advantages to par- 



ents. The pupil progress reporting system, which is 
flexible and can be altered according to feedback from 
pantnts, is explained at parent-teacher conferences. 
Parents, too, are encouraged to provide information on 
their children's achievement to teachers. Orientation 
gatherings are held yearly, and an open invir.<tion to 
visit classrooms is extended to parents. 

Contact Information 

Juanlta King, Principal 
Kelly Ann Marcum, Teacher 
Stanton Elementary School 
Stanton, KY 40380 
606/663-4334 
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Townsend Continuous Progress School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



School type; Public 

Communiry served: Urban 

Student enrollment: 510 

Grade levels: Preschool through fifth 

Age range: 3 through 12 years old 

Students enrolled in ungraded primary program: 400 

Faculty involved in program: 16 

Grades involved in program: First through fifth 
. Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: 16 class- 
room teachers, 3 paraprofessional aides (1 library 
aide, 1 general aide) 

Pupil-teacher ratio: There are two ratios: grade 1, 25:1; 
grades 2 through 5, 27:1. 

Years of program operation: 15 

Fhilosophy/Goals 

The philosophy of the ungraded primary program 
atTownsend School is based on the needs to recogniz:: 
and address the varied learning rates of students and to 
establish positive pupil attitudes. Teaching and admin- 
isirative procedures have been adjusted to meet the 
differing social, mental, and physical capabilities 
among students. Students progress continuously as 
appropriate to developmental levels and rates of learn- 
ing. Diversity is a recogni^id strength Townsend, 
and evety opportunity to foster positive social interac- 
tion in classrooms and school activities is encouraged. 

Program Background/Implementation 

The ungraded primaty program began in Milwau- 
kee Public Schools as an alternative tc the traditional 
lock-step graded structure. The program was designed 
to allow for varied learning rates and promote positive 
pupil attitudes. Townsend is one of several schools In 
the district that are using the ungraded primaty pro- 



gram. Townsend began its ungraded program for 
grades 1 through 6 in response to a desegregation order 
that resulted in the establishment of magnet schools. 

In preparation for program implementation, all 
teachers participated in district-prj'-ided inservice. 
School-initiated staff development, focused on par- 
ticular areas such as software evaluation, was offered to 
all staff members on a voluntaty basis. Additionally, 
teachers cu.-'endy have the following resources avail- 
able to assist them in preparing and improving un- 
graded instruction: facilities that support team teach- 
ing and flexible grouping, parent volunteers, peer 
coaching and teacher mentors, school-based teacher 
assistance, curriculum specialists, and opportunities to 
observe colleagues. 

Grouping/Organization 

The principal, with input from classroom teachers 
and reading specialists, assigns students to self-con- 
tained classrooms on the basis of reading and math 
achievement levels. Parent requests for particular 
teachers are reviewed and dien granted .'f appropriiic. 
Most classes contain a two-year age rang e of students, 
two reading levels, and proper racial baiance. How- 
ever, first grade students are usually grouped together, 
and multiage grouping is kept to a mini.num at this 
level. Su'dents generally remain with their teacher for 
one year. 

Although classes are self-con.aincd, students wh^ 
need instruction in reading or math outside the scope 
of their assigned class may be assigned to another 
group. For example, a kindergarten studcnf, may be 
assigned to a first grade class, or an intermediate stu- 
dent to a primaty class for instruction. 

Curriculum/Instruction 

Teachers atTownsend use individually paced les- 
sons, cooperative learning techniques, peer rjtoring, 
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learning stations, and computer-assisted instruction to 
meet diverse student needs. Mastery Leamingcurricu- 
lar materials are modified for children at, above, or 
below a prescribed grade level, fiasals are used in 
reading, math, social studies, English, spelling, scie:.ice, 
health, and penmanship. To enhance individualized 
instruction, each classroom contains a computer center 
and a number of interest centers. 

Student Assessment 

Student progress reports are sent to parents six 
times each year. These reports include both letter 
grades and narratives. Curricular and skill areas taught 
during each grading period are assessed. 

Townsend has a nonreteniion policy. Retention is 
not considered until students have completed the fifth 
year of the program. Most students complete the 
program in five years . In school year 1 990-91 , only two 
students completed a sixth year in the program. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Paraprofessional aides and the reading resource 
teacher asfistrcgular education students with remedia- 
tion in reading and language arts in the regular educa- 
tion classrooms. Special education students are self- 
contained but are mainstreamed for music, art, and 
physical education. 

There are no alternative programs offered for 
gifted students atTownsend. Mostare accommodated 
in the regular program. Some may choose to enroll in 
other magnet school gifted programs oHered in the 
district 

The principal offered this observation: The pro- 
gram has done much to challenge gifted students, 
motivate all students, and provide additional time for 
some students to reach desired achievement lev£ls in 
reading and math." 

Teacher's Role 

Teachers collaborate with the principal on student 
placement in the program. They are also responsible 
for individual student schedules and daily class sched- 
ules. 

Staff members develop and evaluate cognitive and 
affective student performance goals for the annual 
school effectiveness plan, which is based on the Mid- 
Continent Regional Educational Laboratory's model. 
Teachers also design in-school staff development fo- 



cused on particular staff-identified needs and partici- 
pate in peer coaching and mentoring activities. 

Program Progress to Date 

Ongoing evaluation of the program is provided by 
the district superintendent, who annually issues a 
report card for each school in the district Results of 
isudent achievement based on the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and the Wisconsin statewide testing program are 
p\iblished in the media. An evaluation by the North 
Centi'al Association of Colleges and Schools is con- 
ducted annuMly, and staff members evaluate school 
goals utilizing specific levels of pfxformance in cogni- 
tive and affective areas. 

Principal Robert Johnson added the following 
statement on the effectiveness of Townsend's un- 
graded primary program: The failure rate at 
Townsend is far below the average for all other Mil- 
waukee public schools. Usually two to five students 
need a sixth year to complete the program." 

Parent Involvement^ublic Awareness 

To promote public awareness and gain educator 
support for the ungraded program, the public relations 
department of the Milwaukee Public School System 
sends regular news releases to the media. Periodically, 
the public relations deparmientalso sends publications 
explaining school program options to parents. 

Townsend staff and parent volunteers publish 
both a school newspaper and a weekly school newslet- 
ter. Information packets on the school's program are 
provided for prospective students. 

Parent volunteers assist in classrooms. 

Contact Information 

Robert T. Johnson, Principal 
Townsend Continuous I^ogress School 
3360 N. Sherman Boulevard 
Milwaukee, WI 53216 
414/449-3710 

For information on other Milwaukee schools using the 
ungraded primary program, contact- 
Millie Hoffmann, Curriculum Specialist 
Early Childhood/Elementary Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
P. O. BoxlO-K 
Milwaukee, WI 53201-8210 
414/475-8094 
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The Wheeler School 
Louisville, Kentucky 



School ypc: Public 

Community served: Suburban/rural 

Student enrollment: 516 

Grade levels: nongraded elementary school, Kinder- 
garten through fifth 

Age range: 5 to 1 1 years old 

Students enrolled in ungraded primaiy program: 306 

Faculty involved in program: 18 

Grades involved in program: Kindergarten through 
fifth 

Grades and types of faculty/aides involved: 10 pri- 
mary, 8 intermediate teachers; 1 instructional assis* 
tant for primary team 

Pupil-teacher ratio: 24:1 (primaiy) 

Years of program operation: 3 

Fhilosophy/Goals 

Wheeler School's philosophy reflects the prin- 
ciples of appropriate practice for primary-age ci iMren 
developed by the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children (1988): 

• Teachers of primary children must always be 
cognizant of die 'whole child.* 

• Throughout the primary grades, the curriculum 
should be integrated. 

• Primary-age children should be engaged in active, 
radier than passive activities. 

• The curriculum should provide many 
developmentally appropriate materials for 
children to explore and think about, and 
opportunides for interaction and communication 
with adults and other children. 



• The content of the curriculum should be relevant, 
engaging, and meaningful to the children 
tliemselves, 

• Primary-age children are provided opportunities 
to work in small groups on projects that provide 
rich content for conversation, and teachers 
facilitate discussion among children by making 
comments and soliciting children's opinions and 
ideas. 

• The younger the children and the more diverse 
their backgrounds, the wider the varies of 
teaching materials required. 

• Curriculum and teaching methods should be 
designed so that children not only acquire 
knowledge and skills, but also the disposition and 
inclination to use them. 

Wheeler's stated values are creativity, sclf-direc- 
tivm, purposefulncss, and respect Their motto iS: 
'Expecting the Best . . . Producing Success/ 

Program Background/Implementation 

In 1985 Wiieelcr staff and community committed 
to becoming part of a collaborative project between the 
Jefrerson County Public Schools arid die Chcens Pro- 
fessional Development Academy. The project's de- 
fined objective is to review the American educational 
process. Its primary focus is the exploration of oppor- 
tunities for staff and students to feel more successful in 
the public elementary school setting. An additional 
objective is to alleviate the isolation of elementary 
teachers and to promote teacher coUegiallty by im- 
proving school dirrnxR and work place conditions. 

Currendy, Wheeler has six teaching teams—three 
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primaiy and three intennediate. These teams were 
created to provide greater success for students and to 
increase significant learning opportunities for students 
as well as to alleviate teacher isolation. 

Teachers on the ungraded primary teams received 
training in literature-based reading, cooperative learn- 
ing, ''Box It, Bag It Math," teamed instruction, and 
consensus building/shared decisionmaking. Teachers 
utilized the expertise of administra tive staff from Jeffer- 
son County Public Schools/Gheens Academy in begin- 
ning iiriplemei;ation procedures for the ungraded 
program. 

Grouping/Organization 

All children in kindergarten through third grade 
participate in Wh ^er's ungraded primary program. 
QasSiU are multiagc and heterogeneous in grouping. 
Students remain with the same teaching team for more 
than one year. 

After volunteering for the program, teachers are 
assigned to groups through a shared decisionmaking 
process involving teachers and the principal. Teaching 
teams design instruction using a flexible daily sched* 
ule, which includes learning blocks for language arts, 
math, science, and social studies; a teacher-based guid- 
ance period; and common team planning time. I>arr* 
ing support specialists and special education teachers 
are assigned to workcollaboratively with each teaching 
team. 

Curriculum/Instruction 

Each teaching team .ivers interdisciplinary, 
muldage instruction with curricular alignment that 
focuses on continuous progress. Teachers utilize vari- 
ous instructional methods including cooperative leam- 
ing, peer coaching, hands-on science, literature-based 
reading, manipulative math, process writing, inte- 
grated thematic units, and whole language instruction. 
Basals are used as a resource at a teacher's discretion. 

Basic skills acquisition is addressed with emphasis 
on development of critical thinking skills as well as 
problem solving. Information gathering is a focal point 
rather than rote memorization, because it better equips 
students to function more effectively in a high-tech 
society. Creativity, understanding, and appreciation 
for the fine arts are also emphasized to further provide 



students with an eclectic learning experience. 

A teacher-based guidance component provides 
students and teachers with the opportunity for inten* 
sive communication. Students are instrumental in 
selecting discussion topics such as friendship, anger, 
fear, and sharing, as well as for devising the presenta* 
tion. 

Student Assessment 

Weekly progress reports and quarterly cumulative 
progress reports are distributed to parents, and parent- 
teacher conferences are scheduled as needed. The 
grading system reflects a noncompetitive, no-fail phi- 
losophy: R« rapid progress; S « satisfactory progress; 
and PH « progressing with help. Students experience 
fluid transition from one academic level to another and 
are expected to complete the primary program in three 
to four years. 

Remediation/Enrichment 

Enrichmentand remediation are provided through 
the individual continuous progress approach. Learning 
support specialists also provide assistance to teaching 
teams. 

Teacher's Role 

Teachers working in teams are instructing to their 
strengths and have an opportunity to increase small 
group and individualized instruction. Higher teacher 
expectations in specialized areas, in particular science 
and social studies, have resulted in greater academic 
achievement Also, common plarming time peimits 
teachers to base student academic and behavioral 
decisions on a variety of viewpoints. 

Program Progress to Date 

A research team from fv\ichlgan State Universic) 
has selected The Wheeler School as one of three 
schools in the nation for investigation and evaluation. 
Annual school-community surveys provide feedback 
on the program from parents. The school is continually 
accountable to the Jefferson County school districtand 
the state of Kentucky, with achievement tests, per- 
formance-based assessments, and attendance analysis 
being part of the account4:bility process. 
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The following progress has been noted, docu- 
mented, and reported by Principal Charlene Bush: 

• Student collaborab'un, rather than student 
competition, has inaeased. 

• Students have assumed greater responsibility at iu 
earlier point in their school lives as the need for 
organizational skills has increased. 

• Student success is indicated by an increase in 
student attendance, a significant decrease in 
disciplinary referrals, and an inaease in student 
achievement based on interim progress reports 
and daily sudent work. 

• Parental satisfaction with student and teacher 
performance has increased based on conferences, 
conversations, and written correspondence. 
Parents have become more involved in school 
activities, and the frequency of parental contact 
has increased- 



Parent Involvement/Public Awareness 

School newsletters, open houses, forums, teas, 
brunches, news releases, and an annual report to par- 
ents are used to promote communiQr understanding of 
and support for the program. Through several of these 
vehicles, research on developmentally appropriate 
practices for teaching young children is shared with the 
communiQ'. Also, a school-communiQ' survey is 
conducted to solicit parental input, and the results are 
included In tihe annual report to parents. A School 
Action Plan is developed and shared with the commu- 
nity prior to die annual repon to parents. 

Parents volunteer in the classroom and the school. 

Contact Information 

Charlene Bush, Principal 
Wheeler Elementary School 
5410 Cynthia Drive 
Louisville, KY 40291 
502/473-8349 
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Findings Across Programs 



Study group members determined thacitem analy- 
sis and summarizing of frequendy reportsd responses 
to program description form questions regarding ob- 
stacles to establishing an ungraded primary program 
(#16), program-related accomplishments described by 
respondents (#17), advantages and disadvantages 
(# 1 8), and recommendations to future implementers of 
such programs (#20) would be the most authentic and 
meaningful method of reporting this data. Three study 
group members were provided with all program de- 
scription form responses (total of 11 forms for 10 
programs) for the questions listed and agreed to report 
categories of responses most frequently identified. 
This section summarizes their findings. 

Obstacles Overcome in Establishing 
Ungraded Primary Programs 

Question #16 of the KEA-AEL Ungraded Primary 
Program Description Form asked participants, "Vihit 
were the biggest obstacles to overcome in establishing 
an ungraded primary program^' Respondents most 
frequently reported that lack of parent and teacher 
understanding and acceptance of the ungraded pri- 
mary program concept was the biggest obstad-ii to 
implementation. The education of parents to the 
concept of continuous progress end its differences 
from the traditional graded school organization was 
mentioned as essential by six respondents. 'Changing; 
the way we think about school structures, rules, roles, 
and responsibilities,' reported by one respondent, il- 
lustrates the frustration involved in educating educa- 
tors to the differences. This quote also echoes the 
importance that the respoiidents placed on teacher 
training and on understanding how to organize and 
implement such programs. Other obstacles men- 
tioned included the difficulty in getting parents to 



understand the assessment process lised; the lack of 
time for teachers to plan together for instruction; 
weakness in administrative support, scheduling, and 
management; and 'the idea that developmental educa- 
tion is only for slow or weak students. ' 

Accomplishments Realized from 
Ungraoed Primary Programs 

Student success was the phrase rr-. jst often used in 
response to question #17, "What have been your pro- 
gram's greatest accomplishments^' A majority of the 
respondents cited increased studentacademic achieve- 
ment as the greatest accomplishment of their ungraded 
primaiy program's implementation. One principal 
stated diat the program at his school '...has done much 
to challenge gifted students, motivate all students, and 
pro^'ide additional time for some students to gain 
desired achievement levels in reading and mathemat- 
ics' Accomplishments gready outnumbered obstacles 
and included: the development of cooperative atti- 
tudes among children and greater sensitiviQ^ to each 
other's needs, meeting the needs of each child, fewer 
discipline referrals, parent satisfaction, improved stan- 
dardized test scores, reduced student retention, im- 
proved student attitudes toward school, enhanced 
student social skills, elimination of teacher isolation, 
and increased teacher empowerment 

Advan^ges and Disadvantages of 
Ungraded Primary Programs 

Individualized student progress was the most fre- 
quent response when respondents were asked ques- 
tion 19.a.: '\A^at are the advantages of using an un- 
graded primary program^' Other responses men- 
tioned by more than one respondent included many 
cited above as program accomplishments, including 
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emphasis on student collaboration rather than compe- 
tldon, increase in student attendance and decrease in 
discipline referrals, improvement in language develop- 
ment, improved student social development, de- 
creased risk of failure, and enhanced self*esteem. 
Hiree respondents described advantages that seem to 
result from the teacher reflection necessary to imple- 
ment innovative programs. For example, Teachers 
refocus on students and on teaching (not on manage* 
ment, discipline, and control) and students refocus on 
learning and accomplishment (not on failure and es- 
cape).' 'Qiildren can proceed to learn according to 
their developmental needs without ardficial and arbi- 
trary judgment of their capabilities.... Qiildren's learn- 
ing is supponed in a family atmosphere." 'Students see 
early on what'mature' worklooks like and canuse their 
primary learning tool, imitation, to learn basic skills.' 

While most respondents chose to report both 
accomplishments and advantages in terms of student 
benefits, a few teacher advantages were mention^^d. 
These included: reduced preparations, the opportu- 
nity to teach all abili^ levels, improved teacher-stu- 
dent bonding, and increased teacher familiarity v^th 
students' families and student skill development 

Disadvantages of implementing an ungraded pri- 
mary program, like obstacles, were fewer than advan- 
tages and accomplishments. Increased time and effort 
on thepartof teachers was the most frequent response 
to question #19.b., "What disadvantages have you 
identified^' The difficulty in arranging planning time 
for teams of teachers was cited along with the inability 
to secure additional needed help. An additional stu- 
dent-focused disadvantage was described as '...when 
standards or expectations are not high. Students 
should be expected to make at least a year's growth in 
a year, recognizing that some will not, but a number 
will make more (progress).' 

Recommendations to Implementers of 
Ungraded Primary Programs 

In addition to dirxussing the obstacles to forming 
ungraded primary programs, the major accomplish- 
ments achieved, and the advantages and disadvantages 
identified by implementers of such programs, study 
group members also summarized the many recom- 
mendations implementers included on their program 



description forms or in telephone interviews. The most 
frequently mentioned recommendations advise future 
implementers to: 

Involve teachers and principals who really want 
GO participate in the program. 

Educate teachers about a variety of ungraded pri- 
mary programs. 

Inform parents about the program and involve 
them a.; volunteers. 

Establish a mission or philosophy for the school 
thar focuses on the student and the ungraded 
primary program. 

Allow plenty of time for teachers to plan and 
share. 

Encourage team teaching in the program. 

Share your successes and your failures. 

Emphasize continuous progress; although a 
small number of students may spend an addi- 
tional year in the program. 

Infomi teachers cf other grades about the pro- 
gram and provide basic skill progress information 
for all students as th^ leave the program. 

'A nongraded primary is not going to make ev- 
erybody smart* You will need to make some ad- 
justments for some students and for some teach- 
ers. 

"You don't do it in a day.' Approach the program 
slowly. Begin by piloting some aspects of an 
ungraded primary program. 

Additional recommendations made by individ- 
ual respondents included: use a student place- 
ment plan, incorporate cooperative learning, 
avoid grouping students, develop curriculum for 
the program, be flexible, and keep tr/mgl 

Study group members, K£A, AEL, and representa- 
tives from the case study schools encourage you to 
begin an ungraded primary program and wish you 
much success. Please phone AEL (800-624-9120) or 
KEA (800-292^9480 or 502-875-2889) if you would like 
to share iriormadon on your school's program. 
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Classroom Instruction Program 



Resources 



Each case study in this public^^'on includes a 
section on instructional methods and materials used in 
that school's ungraded primary program. Many of the 
same in^iiuctional tools are commonly used across 
programs. To assist readers in identiFyingi understand- 
ing, locodng, and implementing these and other devel- 
opmentally appropriate practices, the authors have 
included ont- to two-page descriptions of recom- 
mended materials. The list includes programs ex- 



tracted from the National Diffusion Network's 
publication EJucational Programs That Work, programs 
that have been produced by publishers or school dis- 
trictSi and one that was developed jointly by the Ken- 
tucky Science and Technology Council and the Ken- 
tucky Department of Education. The authors antici- 
pate that the program descriptions on the following 
pages will provide additional information and assis- 
tance to implementers of ungraded prir^iary programs. 
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Books And Beyond. A program that Improves the 
reading Mh^ of students by motivating them to read more 
and watch less TV. 




Audience Approved by JDRP for students in grades K-8. 



Description Boohs And Beyond it a program designed to increase students' recreational reading 
and decrease indiscriminate TV viewing. Through success oriented reading incentive strategies, this 
highly motivating program produces positive long*lasting behavioral changes in students v/ith regard 
to recreational reading. Success for each individual student is assured because the program is self* paced 
and allows forindividual differences. Through parenteducationandstudentself-monitoringtechniques, 
project participants become more aware of their TV viewing habits and learn to become more 
discriminate TV viewers. 

Participants in tht Books And Beyond Program demonstrated significant gains in reading achievement 
when compared with a control group study as measured by the CTBS Reading Test. 



Requirements A one-half day training session and a Books And Beyond m& ual are necessary for 
sucwessful adoption. The manual includes graphic designs for bulletin boards, reproducible forms for 
student and teacher materials, parent newsletters, instructions for implementation, student awards, 
ideas for adaptations and helpful hints. The training topics include: project histoiy, description of need, 
recreational reading strategies, cost, evaluation, activities to develop discriminate TV viewing and 
stimulate recreational reading. 



Services Awareness materials are available at no cost. An 18-minute awareness video tape available 
for $10.00. A 5' minute training video is available for $20.00. Visitors are welcome at the project site by 
appointment. Project staff is available for awareness meetings (cost to be negotiated). Full awareness 
and evaluation packet available— $2.00. 



Contact EUie Topolovac, Project Director, Solana Beach School District, 309 North Rioa 
Street, SoUna Beach, CA 92076; (619) 756.6319; Ann CoUlna, Coordinator (619) 
756-6319. 



DcvclopneotAl Funding: ESEATill« IV-C 
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BOX IT or BAG IT Mathematics 




Sample Lessons 



OCT 



What kind of fractions -an we write 
about our apples' are red, 3/3 

are edible, etc.) 




Sort apples brought \n from home by 
children. 

Graph apple types (with stem I 
without, size, color, weight, etc.) 

ESTIMATION/PLACE VALUE COUIiTn<G^ 

How many apple jacks In a xiplock bag? 
Estimate and coint by tens and ones. 




Place apples in a pattern according to 
an attribute (I.e. red, red, green, 
red, red, green) 



Have your children locate apple 
protects in the r>ew6paper. Work in 
cooperative groups to set out coins 
from a feely bof to match the anount 
n-^d^ to purchase each proAict. What 
other coin confcinat Ions could be used? 



c 



5G 




pies and V '^i^A^SJEtStiH^) 
in a bag, which color is ^'^^-V T, ^ 



If 5 red ^l 
were placed in a bag, 
more likely to be pulled out first? 
Why? Wtiat would happen if repeated 
twenty times? 



Success in Rea(Jing and Writinq 



1990 



Sample Lessons 




Create a BIG BOOK of apple story 
problems written by your children. 




MEASURING 



Place an epple in « liplock bag. 
Weigh It dally And record 
observations. (Consider making a 
timeline with adding machine tape.) 




Cut en apple against the grain to 
reveal a S puint pattern. Create a 
class chart of cut apples (either, 
drb .i or stvped In tempera pa^nt) to 
show how to count by S's. Explore 
njltipl ication and division by S's. 




GEOMETRY/SPATIAL PROBUM SOLVING 



5 



Partners play "copy cat" to draw an 
apple tree. Each add it ion made by 
Partner A la reflected by Partner B 
resulting in a syiritietr leal apple tree 
(use of syrro^try) . 



-•ST C()^^y AVAILABLE 




Children volunteer word phrases 
containing the letter clusters ^r end 
GB to be recorded on class chart. 
Words are examined. Cof^pouid words 
and two syllable words are noted. 
Words related to apples are notKi. 
Children copy a few favorite words and 
attenpt to apell three of them 
Independent ly« 




Children eat a slice of dried apple 
and write a descriptive paragraph 
about It following the ateps of the 
writing proceaa. 




RESEARCH 



Children work In groups of four to 
locate apple rec Ipea in cookbooks. 
The rec Ipe name, title, and page 
nijit)er are ( isted on paper, 
Informat ion gavnered Is shared with 
other groups. 




Children read independently from a 
variety of apple*related I Iterature 
(fiction, non* fiction, poetry, etc.) 
Teacher conferences individually. 



I ITERATURE 




Review day one chart. Children create 
new chart of word phrases containing 
the letter clusters ie and or fg. 
Words are examined. Descriptive, two- 
ayUAle, and words related to applies 
are noted. Children copy a few 
favorite words and atteapt to spell 
three of them independently. 



Children write a story followirj the 
ateps of the writing process, topic: 
"When 1 Uoke Up Pty Head Wii$ An 
Applets 



Children work in groups of four to 
locate words related to applet in the 
newspaper. Words are written on index 
cards and saved for a classification 
lesson on day 3. 



Children read indepenc;nt ly from a 
variety of apple * related literature 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 
Teacher conferences individually. 



SUCCESS FOR EVERY <:iULD EVERY DAY 

BOX IT CM MG IT HATHOIATICS 4-u SUCCESS li WEADING AHO UKlTIv^ 

With 



PO X IT OR BMG IT HATvr?UTlCS f« ba«;<?d i.pon the follcwinT bM?liefft5 

• Ycunq children t'^nrn be?»t wh'»n t» »r- actively >*volved in hands- on 
* experiences with a variety materiols. 

I • Understanding tfl^res time? children ne'ni many experiences in a wide 

variety of ccnte)<ts to acQjire knrwledq*^. 

• Children cemrt be expected to notice t*^e same thir';': nr romp to the ^anv? 
levels of understanding at the Knfr» t iw; individ ^^1 differcnceR shou'H 
be anticipated erd re^Jpected. 

• Larquage is c'*nt»'nl to letjrning. ''hi'.dfen who can •''II, draw or act out 
J stor> problems illustrate an r^r t i'hi or expl^-^ to others how thry 

solved a problem are closer to unH»rr.*ending a con'<^pt than children who 
labor silently over worksheets as o deily routine. 

eo x IT Ok BAG IT HATHEKATICS is a set of resources whi^h are: 

• geared for developmentaliy appropriate IC-3 cla$!;ro<.m, 

• developed to create rich, act ivity- centered, lan«:uage-b8sed classroom 
environaents. 

• created to allow structure as well as freedom of choice for the taacher. 
' designed with TEACHEH RESOURCE GUIDES and concept packets to provide the 

teacher with aionthly unita, teacher directed lessons, and independent 
practice activities that help children extend and consolidate basic 
skilla. 

• in conpliance with new HCTW Standards for Mathematics, 
conducive to curriculum integration. 

• highly conpatible with SUCCESS IN READING AND URtTING. 




S UCCESS IK READING AND WRITING is based upon the following beliefs' 

• language arts should correlate, not separate reading and writing. 

• Children learn best through an integrated curr iculim based upon the whole 
language philosophy. 

• Language arts instruction should follow a process which allows each child 
to move at a comfort.^lai developmentaliy aopropriate pac^. 

• Children should be freed from the confinements of prescribed t^xtbool^s. 

• Every child experiences success every day auccess for all thus 
creating a futire culture of success. 

• The teachrr is tH« facilitator, setting the stog*» for learning. 

• All forms of literature (including environmental literature) play on 
important role in learning. 

• The gap between ^•^n*x)l and home can be bridged with these inexxjensive, 
everyc-sy materials. 

• Children can enjoy leairning, and teochers can recover the joy of 
teaching. 

SU CCESS IN READING AU'D WRITING ia a aet of teacher resources which are* 

■ leas expensive than basal8« workbooks a'>d textbooks. 

• wide in variety. Printed materials cofrmon to life (such as newspapers, 
magazines, library books, cookbooks, telephone bocks, dictionaries, and 
encyclopedias) provide the source of lesrnlng. 

' founded on the belie? that Ci'^ildren need to read and write using the 
daily language they speak. 

• conducive to curr icultn integration without the need for ebii ity grouping 
in the n^«*graded primary school. 

- highly c .?ofhle with DOX IT BAf. IT HATHEMATICS. - t) J 
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Eariv . 
Prevention 

of School 

Failure 

114 North Second StrMt 
Peotone. Oinob OMGB 

A Nationally Valtdatad Drwlopar- 
Otmonitrnor Me<Ml Projaei. OtMami' 
natad Naiienally and IniamattonBUv. 



Luceille Werner, National Program Hirectcr 

Curriculum Services 
lU North SecoTid Street 
Ptotonc, Illinois 60<»68 

Phone; (312) 2S8-3a78 



THE EARLY Pr.EVENTtON OP SCHOOL PAa.URE 

* It validated as an innovative! cost effective, itatitticaliy significant, 
exportable, Nationally Validated Program. 

* Is translated into several languages and has been validated as a Develop- 
mental Program, Chapter I and Migrant Program. 

* Has been replicated by adopter districts in 49 states and 3 foreign countries. 

* Helps SCHOOL DISTRICTS make mors effective use of resource personnel. 
Shows TEACHERS how to identify learning styles and needs of all children 
as they enter school and provides in-service on effective teaching strategies. 

^ Helps CHILDREN master the pre-academic skills related to reading success. 
" Helps PARENTS understand the importance of early identification of 
learning needs and effective ways to help their children. 



Program Evaluation 

There arc annual reviews, as well as several ongoing longitudinal studies, 
that provide evidence that the program works. New schools that become in- 
volved in the program must agree to submit pre-post test data the first year 
they field test the ESPF Program. 

This Nationally Validated Program has received numerous recognition and 
approvals since the first national validation in 1974. Several of the more recent 
recognitions include: National Recertif ication, 1984; Recognition by U.S. Office 
of Education and by numerous states, 1984-87 as an effective "program to 
address the 'at risk* students". Awards include: Educational Pacesetter Award 
presented by the President's National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers 
^ and Services, 1973; United States Office of Education for Outstanding Education 
Contribution to ESCA, Titlo l/NDN, 197$; Rrcognition as an Outstanding National 
Migrant rro(jrani, I9af>. 

er|c GJ 



Most Unique EIrment of thy ProKr.^m 

The nationally validated program continues to produce documentation that 
it works for children m all types of settings and where Unghsh may be a child's 
second language. The program is committed to maintaininQ high cxpcctationa 
for the achievement of all students regardless of family background or social 
class characteristics. 

Program Pundtng 

The EPSF Program is funded by the U.S. Office of Education for dissemination 
to other schools through the National Diffusion Network. In addition, selected 
states have identified that the EPSF Nationally Validated Program qualifies for • 
funding through Chapter 11, Chapter I, Bilinfuftl* SpeciaJ Education, Gifted, "At 
Risk" and Migrant monies. The California Legislature has funded the progrom 
since 1983 at over $000,000.00 yearly. 

ADOPTER BUDGET 

EPSF Computer Sof Cworc--Ono p«r Corporation S 165.00 

Uusbor of Scaff to be Tralncdi ^ $U.OO " S 

Screening ar.d Confcrenclne Manual (85.50) 
Implementing • Developeaental Prograo (85.50) 

Nunbcr of Screening Teamsi ^ 275 .77 " $ 

-Prcechool Language Kite (2 (3 $ 85.00 
Screening Manual ( <».0O) 
Motor Activity Scale (S5.00) 

peabody Picture Vocabulary Teaf-PPVT Forta L ($42.50) 
•Developmental T.at of Vlaual-Motor Integration Manual 
& Tcet Booklete (8 54.27) 

Nunber of Teachers ualng prograo: x $93.00 " $ _____ 

Manageaent Culdea--Set of five ($35.00) 

Building ReadlDtae Througb Perceptual Skill* ($6.00) 

Portable Resource Kit Guide (17.00) 

Recipes for Hoaenade Teaching Material! ($7.00) 

Parent Activity Carda ($36.00) 

All ItetBi are purchaocd from the EPSP Office in Pcotonc, Illlnoln 
with the cKceptlon of the Developmental Teat of Vlouol-Motor 
integration (VMl) vhich la available from Modern Currlculu,, Preni. 
13900 Proipect Road. Cleveland, OH 46136 and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabularv Teot (PPVT) »»hlch Is avalloble from American Guidance 
Service. Inc., Puhllshera Bldg. Circle Pinee, MN 55014. Alr.o. the 
VMI and the PFVT may already be avallablo oomcwhcrc within your ochooln 
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Hands-On Elementary Science. An Instructional 
program intended to provide elementary students with 
hands-on instruction emphasizing the processes of science. 



Audience Approved by JDRP for elementary teachers and students, erades 
1-5. 




Description The Hands-On Elementary Science provides elementary students with instruction 
that emphasizes the development of science processes as an approach to problem solving. In fostering 
positive teacher attitudes toward teaching science, it increased both the amount of science taught and 
the proportion of instruction dedicated to the processes of science. The curriculum employs a set of 
higher order processes at each grade level consisting of four basic units. The units consist of lessons 
concerning a unifying topic. The topic is based upon the skills identifled for that grade level. First grade 
students work primarily on observation in the four units of seeds, patterns and "magnetism." Second 
grade emphasizes classification skills through the study of insecU, sink or float, and measurement. In 
the third grade, experimentation skills are developed by units on flight, measuring and plants. Fourth 
grade focuses on analysis in units on bio-communities, electricity and chemistry. The fifth grade 
curriculum emphasizes application and consists of units on earth science, soil analysis and small 
animals. Since this is not a text program, all lessons are based upon hands-on activities supported and 
defined by curriculum guides at each grade level. They provide a sequence of basic lessons and 
incorporate all necessary materials to support the program lessons. A unique feature of the program is 
an optional package of materials students may request to work on over the summer. 



Requirements The Hands-On Elementary Science program is transporUble to other sites where 
a commitment exists for hands-on science instruct' on. Adoption of this program requires at least a half 
year planning and preparation followed by a staff development program. Teacher preparation consists 
of two days training prior to the implementation of the program followed by at least two follow-up 
workshops to resolve problems of implementation. Materials required include both a curriculum guide 
and a kit of materials of the appropriate grade level for each teacher and copies of the voluntary summer 
program for dissemf ' *tion to interested students. 



Costs The cost of the program in the installation year is approximately $27 per student (assuming 
25 students per class in a school of 800 students and training 20 teachers at a grade level). Subsequent 
year costs to maintain the program through the replacement of consumable supplies equals $1.50 per 
student. Teacher guides are available for $15 each and kits are available from a national vendor at costs 
ranging from $322 to $532 depending upon the grade level. 




Services Awareness materials are available at no cost Visitors are welcome by appointment at 
project site and additional sites in home staU. Project staflfis available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to negotiated). Training is available at project site and . 'lo at adopter site (eosU to 
be negotiated). ImplemenUtion and follow-up services are available to adopters (cosU to be negotiated). 

Contact Dean A. Wood; Dissemination Center For Hands-On Elementary Science; Hood 
College, Frederick, MD 21701 (301) 663-3131, ext. 205 & 350. 

DcvelopmenUl Funding: Federal, SihU iind Local jDRP 55. jg (g/aa/gg) 
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THE HIGH/SCOPE K^S CURRICULUM 
The Basic Approach 

The High/Scope K-3 Curriculum, an Innovative, opcn-framwrork education- 
al program, seeks to provide bitmd. realistic educational experiences for 
children. The curriculum U geared to the child's current stage of develop- 
ment to promote the spontaneous and constructive processes of learning 
and to broaden the child's emerging Intellectual and social iklUs. Teachers 
In open-fran:ework classrooms encourage acUvc, generative, problem- 
focused learning, raiher than the passive role learning that can result from 
a preponderance of direct InstrucUon In the classroom. Children become ac- 
tively engaged In the learning process, exploring materials of interest In a 
self-dliwted xmxmtr. inltlaUng acUvlUes. and tailing responsibility for their 
outcomes. 

Howe\'er. unlike the child centered clasaroom approach, where leaTi-^lng 
InJtlaUves come only from the children, the High/Scope K-3 Curriculum, 
through a plart-do-rsirlew^ sequence and through content-fxused in- 
structional workshops, encourages both students and teachers to generate 
learning InlllaUves. In following the plan-do review sequence, children 
choose, organize, and evaluate learning actlvlUes. under the observant eyes 
of a teacher trained to recognize a child's current level of development. Inas- 
much as planning Is a crucial component in problem-soh^g, the plan-do- 
revlew sequence prepares children to make efTective responses to 
challenging sltuaUons. with the principal aim of helping them acquire a 
deeper and broader understanding of the world in which they live. 

Teacher* maintain an acUve role in the High/Scope K-3 Curriculum by 
arranging the room to promote the children's active learning, by making 
plans and reviewing activities with children, by interacting with and careful- 
ly observing individual children, and by leading small- and large-group 
workshops and other learning experiences. The tsaehsr's fimdamental 
lole Is to assist the child's natural process of inquiry. 

Because the young child s preferred interaction with the world Is 
through dived sensory experiences, manipulation and repreacntaUon of 
direct experience become the principal means by which children form con- 
cepts and ideas. To support this af^tive leamin| proosss, the High/Scope 
K-3 Cum^ulum require? a learning envlroriment rich In opportuniUes for 
chlidrcn io wurk with a variety of manipulative nuiterials. to formulate prac- 
tical problems, and to make thoughtful clTorts to solve them. To facilitate 
this active learning process, the Ihgh/Scopc K-3 Curriculum provides 
dr/eioprrxniaUy sequenced guidelines, called key •JCperiencss™'. Teachers 
Include these kc^ experiences In their daily planning and teaching to foster 
learning actlvtiles that are appropriate to each child's developmental level. 

Further, the High/Scope K-3 Curriculum views learning as a sodal ex- 
perience thai involves the enUre class. Thus, the curriculum approach en- 
courages both students and teachers to engage In cooperative learning 
experiences. 

Psychological Foundations 

The Hlgb/brope K-3 Curriculum applies the Insights of child development 
studies to the problem of understanding and supporting the educaUonal 
process cf children In early elemenlary gmdes. The -devclopmenur view of 
childr . v's t r.icrfrtng cognitive processes has had a number of proponents In 
modern times, the most notable of whom Is the Swiss psychologist and 
philosopher Jean Plaget. The High/Scope K-3 Curriculum incorporates the 
general PlagcUan Idea that education should be In accord with the child's 
particular state of development as well as his or her spontaneous processes 
of learning. 

Perhaps more Important, the High /Scope K-3 Curriculum embodies the 
Dcwc>*an-Ihartcuan view that genuine progress In learning and development 



Highlights of the 
High/Scope K-3 
Curriculum 

Foundations for 
Active Learning 

m Understanding young children's 
learning styles 

m Establishing an appropriate 
learning environiBent 

The High/Scope 
Curriculum Approach 

■ Utina a ^^le language ap- 
proach to help children develop 
emerging listening, speaking, 
wittlii^ and reading skills 

■ Using manipulative and mental 
mathemaucs to help children 
gain an underttanding of num- 
ber, geometiy and apace, meas- 
urement, problem aolving. and 
•ymbolic repreacnUUoni 

m Helping children explore tdence 
conoepta through actMUea in 
the broad areas of Ufc and en- 
vironment, ttructure tjid form, 
energy and change 

■ Inteft-aUng aodal atudiea. aodal 
•kllT development mualc and 
movement, end the arts into the 
High/Scope K-3 Curriculum 

The High/Scope 
Plan-Do-Rcvtew Process 

m Encouraging and aupportlng 
chlldren'a planning and 
dedaion maklr>g 

■ Helping children follow through 
on their plana and complete 
their projecta 

m Helping children review and 
reflect on what they Ve done 

Asse?.sing Children's 
progress 

■ Uilng daaaroom obacrvaUona. 
Hlgh/^pc * key experience 
checkbaU. atudent portfolloa. 
and the High/Scope I^ogreaa 
Report to aaaeaa each chlld'a 
teaming i nd development 
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will not occur unlcM children actively Involved In ihc procc««. In sup- 
port of thii view, the Hlgji/Scopc K-3 Cumculum cncoursgcs children » ac- 
tive attempu. In light of Ihclr ov^n choices and Inleresia. tc conslrucl 
knowledge and extract meaning from their world by working vAih. 
manipulating, and transforming materials and ideas. Inspired primarily by 
the child development theortes of Piagcl in ihc areas of k^glc and science, 
and by other researchers in emergent liierac>\ the fiadaasnUl piwUse 
of the Hlgh/Scopa K-S CwriculuA) is ihsl cUldrsn an sctiirs iMinen 
who loan boat when they make theli own choioes and dodsiona. 
oafafs la piobloa soiling, and axpress tbeir own thoughta* fsoUngs. 
aad coaclvMloiis. In broader tcnr«* ih" cji-^l .\l^m supports the notion 
that education should facibUilc antl u\UT.d Ui^. CrA\d'& sponlaneous 
attempts to make sense of the world. 

Specific Objectives 

Both parents and teachers who participate in the High/Scope K-3 Cur- 
riculum seek to develop In chl^d-en a broad range of skills, including Ihe 
problem-solving. Interpersonal, and communication skills thai are casenUal 
for successful living In a rapidly changiiii?. society. The cuniculum en- 
courages student Inltiauve b> pra.vdiii, ch:l "^r-'n wilh materials, equipment, 
and time to pursue acU\1iie> ir'f> cr.o>»-- /• s.tme time. It provides 
teachers with a framework for guiding chll:;- ca's Independent activities 
toward sequenced learning goals. 

The teacher plays a key role in InstrucUonal acUvlUes by aelecUng ap- 
propriate, developmenlally sequenced matenala and by encouraging 
children to adopt an acUve. problem -soNing approach to learning. In work- 
ing with the children in this manr.t r. the teacher first focuses on concrete 
experiences and then m^^ves on to mce aVtra . cnos. relying throughout 
on each cKllds o\m U.-^ ja^c. eA;y.Tier.rc<^. .i tn:er?sts In formulaUng 
Ideas Basted on ob.*^nianon5i of lnu;v;J ja! s* jcenisj. the leacher adjusts the 
teaching strategies as necessary- to cncciufttPt- rhi!drer/a active problem solv- 
ing and to initiate or extend action -orle;nec learning prucessea. 

This teacher-student lnierai tlo;i— teachers helping students achieve 
dcvelopmentally sequenced learning goa^s wVjIo also encouraging them to 
set many of their ovi-n goals--<iisUnguU ncs the High/Scope K-3 Curriculum 
from direct-Instruction and child ccnicrc^; curricula. Teachers who Imple- 
ment the Hlgh/Scopc Curriculum must be well informed about the growth 
and development of children, must be able to recognized individual dUTeren- 
CCS in their studcnU. and must be v.^ll<n{: to use InstrucUonal methods, 
materials, and assessment technic^ j'rs C;at support child -initiated learning. 

Summary 

High/Scope K-3 Curriculum requires that teachers plan Instructional ac- 
tivities on a dally basis and encourages students to initiate many of their 
own learning experience?* to L-.te^-a t cooperatively and producUvely with 
one another as well as ^vlth teachers, and to ploii Individual study projects. 
Students use their prior experience's anc interests to initiate and construct 
their learning experiences, and icat hert acuvelj support and guide them In 
these efforts. The High/Scope K-3 Cumculum approach has three basic 
components: 

■ AcUts particlpstloD of childran in choosing, organizing, and 
evaluating learning acU\iUc8. which are undertaken vA\h careful teacher ob- 
servation and guidance in a learning en\lronment replete with a rich variety 
of materials located In various clH&nroom learning centers 

■ Regulwx dally planning by tesrbors In accora with a developmenlal- 
ly based curriculum model and careful child observations 

■ DsTslopmentally sequenced foals, materials, and assesamsnt 
techniques for children bared on Ihv High/Scopc kc>' cxpcrtenres □ 



K-3 Curriculum and train* 
Ing materials available 
from High/Scope Press 

Print Materials 

m Hlgh/Scope K*3 Curriculum 
Series: Uin(fi4O0e and literacy 

m Hiah/Scope K-3 Cumculum 
Series: Mofhrmottcs 

■ High/Scope K-3 Curriculum 
Series: Science 

H High/&c^ Progrett Repori & 
student portfolio 



Videotapes 

• Aciiim l0Qrr\ing 
m Class/Pom Environment 
m LangxM^ and literacy 
m Uathe,maHc9 

1990-91 Demonstration 
Sites 

•oatk Mds Itome&tsry iehoo). 

Crettvlew, Florids 
ConUct; PstricU Bqylet 
004/S33-3180 

Amsnds KlMf Blsnsotsry School. 

IjeOore County Schools 
Grcci iWoodi MS 
Contict: Ann Adsms 
G01/453«K6 

Psifflold Govt 
BomaatsiY iciiool. 

Richmond r ibUc Schools 
Richmond . VA 
ConUct: Dtsne Watkins 
804/780-7800 

For Ttaining and 
Cost Information 

ConUct Cloy Shouse 
OfBce of Development snd 
Services 

Hl^/Scooe BducAtlonsl 

Research roundsUon 

600 Ncrih River Street 

YpslUnU. Mlchtfin 46198 

313/485*2000 

FAX 313/485*0704 □ 




INTERDEPENDENT LEARNING MODEL 

This model uses instructional games and pupil self-management methods with 

LEARNING children to teach them traditional academic sidlis, positive socio-cultural 

attitudes and behaviors. 

Audience: Approved by the JDRP for grades K-3. The model may also be 
implemented In grades 4-6. 

pescrlptlon: The Interdependent Learning Model (ILM) is a comprehensive, structured approach 
to fulNday Instmction for children In preschool through the sixth grade. The model's developmental 
goals for children are to teach them cooperative. Independent and interdependent behaviors- 
problem-solving skills, and positive attitudes toward learning. The model's teaching-learnina 
methods are based on the principles of cognitive-developmental, group process, and programmed 
Irjstructional theones. Instructional games, the primary vehicles for teaching and learninq In ILM 
classrooms, are used to implement these principles. The games - called Transactional Instructional 
J^uTilnmlnf ^H®^'^"®^., 2 ^^^^^1 acqulsition of problem-solving skills, promote language 
development and heip children to become self-motivated, self-reliant learners. Teaching materials 
!f environments. Include Table Games, suitable for Instruction in every 

subject: Conversation Games, which reinforce verbal fluency, creative expression and loqical 
thinking; and Street/Folk/Musical Games, which develop physical dexterity and coordination serial 
and academic skills. The Integrated Skills Method (ISM), which emphasizes teacher responsiveness 
to children s Interests and learning styles. Is used to coordinate small group reading instruction. 

The ILM uses a classroom management system that includes room arrangen.ent. grouping 
c assroom rules, team teaching: pupil self-scheduling, recordkeeping, and evaluation Model 
classrooms, arranged by ^terest areas, provide a variety of learning activities. Generally, children 
work in srriall groups. Independently of direct adult participation. Mixed skill-level groupinq is 
encouraged so that children can learn from their peers. The children schedule the majority of their 
own wori<. and record and evaluate the results of their efforts. Teachers and Instructional Assistants 
Share the responsibility for facilitating the children's progress toward the develoSal goals 

Requirements: The Program may be implemented In a single class, on a grade level or In 

S V^- ^^^'"'"9 nK>del's methods may be arranged 

IIX .1'^'".!'^' *°^9^0"PS of teachers or supervisors. Three days are required to train new 
staff to adopt either the mathematics or the reading program. The cost of a mathematics adoS 
Lrrn?H?nn^nT""^'' c'^ssroom materials. The wst of a reading program adoption ^ 

9'^^^^ °* ^^^^'^^ Iny^oWed. The Integrated Skills Me hodVeadina 
SmS'^^J' component of the educational model. The readinrprogram has K 
employed with dramatic results In regular elementary school classes and in small specia 
classes. Educators who wish to adopt the entire niiodel or the reading prograrn should exoec ?o 
'^^TuullJ'T'^V''' ^\ '^^^^ S""'c'ent time to p KslSn^icant S^^^ 

thi adop^n onte chirJSn''' '''' '''''''' ' P'^" »° ^^^'"^'^ the eK of' 

Services: Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by aoDointment for 

?^?nll°^''?°?'.f "-^ ^''^"t^- District 18. New Yortc DemonstrKS 

Training for administrators, supervisors, teacher trainers, teachers, and support s^ff is a^Mab e It 

t&taUr^^^^^^^^ observation^a^dfol JfuHe^n!!?^ 

For More Information: Ms. Colleen McGorman 

Interdependent Learning Model 
Fordam University at Lincoln Center. Room 1 003 
113 West 60th Street, New York. NY 10023 
(212) 841-5280/82 

* 

&pSr5:"n!?;^^SX?freTM9^^^^^^ A/a,to..,0,//..,oo/V.,«,.., Bmion ,5. Longer,,, CO: 
(See Reverse Side For Adoption Requirements And Costs.) g ^ 

ERIC FORDHAM UNIVER?ITY • GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

113 West 60 Street New York; N Y 10023 • 212 / 841-52B0. 5282 



ADOPTION REQUIREMENTS: GENERAL 



ADOPTION REQUmEMENT& AND COSTS 



Generally, the administration and staffs of 
school districts and schools ihat adopt the 
Interdependent Learning Model (ILM) are 
expected to cooperate with the Fordham staff 
to ensure that the model is fully implenfiented 
within a reasonable amount of time. Working 
together at all levels to assuro rapid, Ngh 
quality implementation Is t)oth educationally 
and eoonomicalty efficient and sensible. 

Detailed planning. Involving all those who will 
participate in an adoption, is an essential 
prerequisite to establishing ar4 Implementing 
the ILM School districts that adopt the model 
expect Its methods to have an affirmative 
effect on the children, that Is, to Impact 
positively on their sense of self, their social, 
communication, academic and related skills. 
School district officials should know that to 
produce the desired effect the following needs 
and issues will ^ve to be explored before an 
adoption t)ogins: 

• key school district administrators, 
school principals and coordinators will 
be required to participate In some 
training. 

• some school district teaching and 
evaluatkKi requirements may have to 
waived or coordiruited with the goals 
and philosophfy of the model. 

• An ILM project must have a coordinator 
and at least one teacher trainer. 

• ILM projects have at least half*time 
paraprofe.sstcnals in afl classrooms. 

• Classroom teachers arKJ 
paraprofessionais are trained together 
and are expected to share 
respaeibllities and work as teams. 

• Five-half days of training for alt 
participating adoption project staff 
before a school year begins Is a 
requirement; 

five additional half-days of training 
during the first four months of a school 
year are also required. 

• The school district may have to modify 
> ^ some classroom environments so that 

) V ) they conform to the methods, phiiosphy 
and goals of the model. 



ADopTiNO 8TAffr-uP staht-up training 

iML MATEmALS MATERrALs cost s fees 

Por Project: ' Compiste Mts of LM 

trrtilnomaJWUkKi S6d.00par$gt $?50.00/r)ay 

Protect DifMlor, one or 
mor« Prindpali, Tralwt, 
and ot>ti Supervisory Staff 

Per Classroom: Atkfption lAanuM 
(25 Children) ClKMatn MMnagm^nt $38.00 
Manusi 

'GBnm Chiktmi Play , . . ' 

Cffia/kv." For Mathematks. $25.00 

Sdence, Sodil Studies, 

Geography, Reading, Eic. 

Conver$«llon Games 

Manuals: S47.00 
VohniB I ' P§opi0 Timos 
V6kjm9 tt • Expgri0nc9S 
Votum9 tlh Sohjtioiu 

sreel/ Font/ Musical Games $48 00 

MsnuMis tnd Cassefras; 
Voiuma I • Song-Gams 
Vakjm9hCas$0tt& 
VokunaH'Chm^tssnd 
Handdapplng Gamas 
VoiumB Ih Cassatta 
Vohjma m ' staat Games 

Noncomumable: ona 

Spad§cSkm$Satiassat $200.00 $1000 00 

(Bame«1 |j)ft, Ltd.) 

One Basal Reader per student 

Emtched library Area 

Consumable: LtnguisHc 

Paffem Sarias Wofkboohs $325.00 • $550.00 

Masfery res& $37.50 



A Projeci may range In slie from one dassroom to several grades in suvera) schools. 
Adopters are reaporttlWe for the per diam fee. plus ihe Trainees iravel expenses, 
i.e.. transportaUon, room and boerd. 

This amount Indudea the Trainer per rftom toe for two days, training mat^Kials. and 
Implomeniatfon Guides for ten (10) to twenty (20) Trainees. The Adoptor Is also responsible ior 
the Trainer's travel expenses. I.e., transponation, room and board. 



ADOPTION COST EXAMPLES 



Educatiortal dectsion-makers who believe the 
Interdependent Learning Model's (ILM) 
methods ol Instruction will improve their 
students' academic pettormance may selec a 
mathenfiatics 8doptlan» a reading adoption, or 
an adoption of ttie entire model. Since the 
ILM was validated 12 years ago, a few schools 
have adopted its approach to teach 
mathematics; many more adopted the 
Integrated Sldtls Method, the moders reading 
program. However, because its U.S. 
Department of Education validation, and its 
continuing posiiive effects on children are 
based on the Implementation of the whole 
model, most schools and school systems have 
chosen to recreate entire ILM learning 
environments — at least in their Kindergarten 
through third grade classrooms. 

The costs of the three adoption options, of 
course, are different. Assume that a school 
needs to change its method of instruction in 
order to enhance the children's learning and 
performance in l^indergarten and grades 1 , 2. 
and 3; that there are two classes at each level, 
for a total of eight; that there are 200 children 
enrolled in the classes. The school's prirK:ipal, 
a trainer, and the eight teachers will have to 
be trained, and all of the classes will need 
materials. Excluding the ILM trainer's travel 
expenses, which the Adopter pays, the 
start-up cost of a mathematics adoption would 
be approximately $2200.00 ($1 1.00 per 
student): a reading adoption would cost 
approximately $4800.00 ($24.00 per student); 
and an adopten of the entire model would 
cost approximately $7000.00 ($35.00 per 
student). 

The ILM staff is prepared to provide adoption 
training, nnaterials and other sen^ices to school 
districts anywhere in the United States. 

For more Information, please contact: 

Ms. Colleen McGorman 
Interdependent Learning Model 
Fordham University at Lincoln Center 
1 13 West 60th Street. Room 1003 
N8W York. NY 1X23 r 
(212) 841-5280/82 



THE KENTUCKY ACTIVITY-CENTERED 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE INITIATIVE 



(Ky ACES) 

A Partnership Project Sponsored by 
The Kentucky Science and Technology Council, Inc. 

and 

The Kentucky Department of Education 



PROCiRAM DF.,<;rRTPnoN 

The Kentucky Activity-Centered Elementary Science Initiative (Ky ACES) is an instnictional 
improvement project co-sponsored by the Kentucky Science and Technology Council and the Kentucky 
Depanxnent of Education. The purpose of the project is to identify a modular set of activities and 
-.'v/estigations for elementary science, supported by a complete kit of science materials and implemented 
through a comprehensive staff development program. Because of its modular approach, the ACES 
matenals can be iniep-aied into an existing elementary curriculum, or can stand alone as the basic science 
prograii? for a school. 

ACES utilizes an activity-centered, problem solving approach which emphasizes development of 
science process skills within three basic science disciplines: life science, eanh science, and physical 
science. The goals are consistent wiLh the six goals for Kentucky students established by the Council on 
School Performance Standards and written into the Kennicky Educational Reform Act of 1990. The 
concepts and skills are aligned with the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) content 
scrandk and are consistent with recommendations of national elementary science reports. The integration 
of science with other content areas and with science/iechnology/society issues are also emphasized. A 
performance assessment wiU culminate each year's work, providing iiidividual student data as well as a 
measure of group achievement. 

The activities and materials are configured so they can be incorporated into a local district's existing 
science program, if desired. Content and process objectives, as well as recommended instnictional 
materials and strategics, are clearly identified for each module. The program utilizes a "multiple resources" 
approach, identifying the best activities from numerous sources, and encouraging the use of computers, 
textbooks, and other media to support and extend the concepts developed in the activities. The emphasis 
on direct, hands-on student experiences allows teachers more fiexibiliiy in meeting the learning styles of 
individual students. 



For more information aooui the Ky ACES Initiative, contact; 



Michael N. Howard or Dr. Stephen A. Henderson 

Director of Education Programs Associate Superintendent for Instruction 

Kentucky Science and Technology Council, Inc. Kentucky Department of Education 

P.O. Box 1049 * 1724 Capital Plaza Tower 

Lexington, Kentucky 40588 Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

. (606) 233-3502 (502) 564-3010 

A joini project of the Kentucky Science iind Technology Council. Inc., and ihc Kentucky Dcptnmeni of Educjtion 
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PROGRAM FEATURES 

The strengths of ihe ACES prop-am can be summarized as follows: 

based on goals ihat are consistent with the Kentucky Educational Reforni AcL 

addresses content and skill objectives included in the National Assessment of Educational Proertss 
(NAEP). ^ 

identifies the concepts (or "big ideas") accepted as imponant for elementary science instruction. 

maintains and activity-centered focus, with direct student experience as the nucleus of the 
instructional process. 

consists of a series of articulated modules for grades K-6, allowing flexibility and future expansion, 
stresses the use of high interest, "teachable" units. 

emphasizes development and rerincmeni of science process skills and thinking skills appropriate to 
each grade level. 

uses a variety of instructional strategies, and identifies additional resources to enhance and extend the 
concepts developed through the activities. 

utilizes performance assessments to evaluate student and class progress. 

integrates dcvelopmcn: of science skills and concepts with skills and concepts of other subject areas, 
applying them to students' cvcr>day lives. 

packages all materials needed for the activities into a self-contained classroom kit. 

implemented through a comprehensive staff development program involving both the instructional 
staff and the building principal. 

PROGRAM nOAI S 

After completing the ACES program, students will: 

* Use critical thinking and ini^-^nation finding skills to analyze and solve problems. 

* Exhibit curiosity about and appreciation for the world around them and the role that science plays in 
helping to understand it. 

* Demonstrate an understanding of some of the imponant concepts of science, as well a. ^ 
connections between those concepts and their everyday experiences. 

* Work individually and in groups to deal responsibly with issues and problems. 

* Develop and demonstrate science proccrs skills, such as observing, communicating, classifying, 
ordering, measuring, collecting data, graphing, inferring, predicting, idcntify-ing variables, forminc 
hypotheses, and designing; experiments. 

* Use oral, written, and mathematical forms to connmunicate experiences with scientific phenomena. 

* Explain connections bct-Acen scientific ideas, technological applications, and the way our society 
functions. 

* Maintain an interest in science, possibly lead ing log^itnce or technology related career. 



Eeyboardingi Reading, and Spelling (KRS) (formerly 

Basic Literacy Through Microcomputers). A pro-am | ^ I K«yi;;./r^>>s 

teaching students to use a microcomputer keyboard in the OS^sliuili 

process of lesxning to type, read, and spell. Mastery is built 

into the program. 



Audience Approved fay JDRP for students grade one through grade six. 
Supporting data also were gathered from students in grades 7-8. 

Description Keyboardmg, lUading, SpeUing is an instructional program that enhances v-jading 
achievement and keyboard skills. The program uses a phonetic approach to reading, v .Ui the 
microcomputer being an essential component of the instructional process. The computer does ugI x iplace 
the teacher in instructing, but rather provides opportunities for students to master skilk through 
reinforced practice. 

Students in grade 1. utmg the typewriter version of the program, demonstrate reading aehie\ ement 
scores, as measured fay the CAT, thtt are higher than scores of students in a true control group, at a 
statistically significant level (p<.01). 

Students in grade 3, using the micro-computer version of the program, demonstrate leading 
eomprdi^nsion and speed-and-aceuracy scores, aB measured by the Qaten-MaeQimtk Readini^ 7'ests, 
that are higher than scores of sti'dents in a non-equivalent control group^ at a statistically significant 
level (p<.01). l^owriiins and computer usage skills were also statistiealb^ significant for the 
experimental group ^en compared to the control group. Visual and auditoiy memory skills improved 
ajgnificantly. 

In a 1986 studjy fdgnifieant growth (p<.01) was demonstrated in reading and language skills as m&aaured 
hy the Metropolitan AehievemeiU Test, and in computer usage and typing, for the KRS experimctntal 
students in grades one throui^ six compared to a control group. 

The program works whether one or more computers are available to a class or whether theie is a 
computer lab in the school Although the teacher teaches some skills, students are independent as they 
work at the computer. 

The basic progx«m which includes four disks costs $180.00. Five sets of the four disks cost $46£.0&. 



Hequirements A one- or two-day preparatory insenrice education program conducted hy t. Keid 
Foundation staff person is desirable. The program includes lecture and practice sessions. It jld be 
advantageous to ihe trainees to have Apple lie, lie, cr Ilgs computers available. It is desired tlist data 
from pre- and post-tests are sent to the Developer-Demonstrator. krs is also available on 

3H" and 5\*' disks for IBM PC and compatible computers. Trainees can use either Appits 
or IBM PC compatible computers. 

Services Awareness materials are available at no cost Visitors are welcome by appointment at 
project site and additional sites in other states. Project staff is available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings. Training can be dene at project site or at adopter sites. Awareness videotape is available for 
rentfil. At initial awareness sessions, time is provided without cost, and expenses are negotiated. 
Training and awareness can take place the same day. 



Contact Ethna SL Reid; 3S10 South 2700 East, Sal^tji&ke City, UT 84109; (801) 466 5083. 
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$180.00 
180.00 
195.00 



Product 
Code 

KEYBOARDINO, READING, SPELLING (KRS) PRICELIST 

rormerly known as 
Basic Literacy Through Microcompuicrs (BLTM) 
for Apple He, lie, or Ilgs Computers 
and IBM PC and compaiible compuir-s 

M19 KRS Program, full sei wiih four disks (Apple Computers) ^, , , 

Ml 9^ KRS Program, full set with four disks (IBM PC and compatible - SV* disks) 
M193 KRS Program, full set with four disks (IBM PC and compatible - 3'/z" disks) 

M20 KRS Program, full set with four disks plus one set of 4 backup disks (Apple^ 270.00 
M205 KRS Proiram. full set with four disks plus one set of 4 backup Jsks BM -5^ d sks) 270.00 
M203 KRS Program, full sci with four disks plus one set of 4 backup disks (IBM - V/i disks) 300.00 

^Incrud^^TwcheVs Guide and other printed materials plus 5 sets of the four disks 468.00 

M215 Lab Pack (IBM - 5'// disks) 

M213 l^b Pack (IBM - VA' disks) 

M22 Additional Teacher's Guide (Apple) J^-^ 

M221 Additional Teacher's Guide (IBM) 

M23 Additional Practice Reading. Speed, Accuracy (Apple or IBM) 

M24 Demonstration Packet (Apple) 

M25 KRS nashcards (337 flashcards for 10 units) 

M26 KRS keyboard charts (includes other charts such as proper posture and hand position) 

M27 KRS Awareness Videotape Rental (14 minutes) 

M2S KRS Awareness Videotape Sale (14 minutes) 

M29 KRS Awareness Videotape Rental (30 minutes) 

M30 KRS Awareness Videotape Sale (30 minutes) 
P453 KRS Brochure 

IA16 Blue Ribbon Awards for passing Mastery Tests - "I Passed a Mastery Test - Special 
Super Learner" 



10.00 
40.00 
35.00 
10.95 
20.00 
20.00 
30.00 
75.00 
1.00 



.30/ea 



M31 Apple II Plus program is still available at S198 

M32 Backup Disks (set of four) for Apple II Plus program are $60. 

TEACHER TEXTS REQUIRED TO TEACH NEW WORDS, LETTER NAMES, SOUNDS 
AND ELICIT RESPONSES: 

7 95 

Tl Teaching Letter Names and Sounds • 
T2 Teaching New Words Through Phonii-s • 
T3 Teaching New Words Through the Word Structure Methods 
T7 Eliciting Rcspon.scs and Teaching Proofing Through Dictation 

ErJc^ ' Nhipping fee for KRS programs. ^ ^ 



KIDS KITS 



Kids Interest Discovery Studies KITS 

' A f\^u!timedia Approach to Gifted and Talented, Special Education, Regular Classroom 
ln:-tri;r.1.'on, and Library Media Center Activities. 



KIDS KITS, organized sets of multimedia materials, are designed to elicit active student involvement In learning by 
rnotivsting students of all abilities in grades one through eight to ask and answer questions on topics of interest to then-i. 
Eaci) kii includes high interest materials which vary in terms of difficulty and learning style. Kits can be used in the Horary 
media renter, in the classroom, or in special program areas. Students prepare a product or presentation to share thsir 
lu.i i ." ' • '2 c variety of ways. 



r • .»t, 



7:5 Promotes 

.. *:! questioning skills 



• l';- ' ."•.'-'.t, self -directed leaming 

• ftef.r.urwM and study skills 

• A'.. a 'i'. -.ess and use of learning resources 

• Entltjsiasm for research activities 



Media for Kit Development 

• bool|cs • computer software 

• fllmstrips • study prints 

• tapes • real objects 

• models • transparencies 

• slides • student projects 



Lvf:. . ' ' T Hesults 

• nigher levels of kit usage denrwnstrate; 

• g- eaier specificity, complexity, and multiplicity in their descriptions of the purpose of their learning activities 

• mere awareness and use of learning resources 

: ;. number of applications of the information gained 
' -• 'enthusiasm and Involvement in their learning activities 
A ^ V. . -i suits were statistically significant at the .001 level. 



h'.aieiials and Services Available 

• P.og'ii.-ii Manual • Staff Training 

' Disco. er^' Cards • Evaluation Guidelines 

• Acti' i;y Cards • Technical Assistance 

• Kit D&veiopment Guidelines • Follow-up Contacts 

• Overview videotape 



Implementation Requirements 

• staff member(s} to serve as program coordinator/ 
team 

• Development of 6-1 0 kits - cost depends on mate- 
rials already available 

• Appropriate audiovisual equipment 



for More Information 
Jo Ann C. Petersen 
Project Director 
.The KIDS KITS Project 
132.00 W. 32nd Avenue 
Golde.-i. CO 80401 
{3ri.3.; Tiie 
Or yO;.=i i: -jl-. <o'.:!itator 




BARBIE HAYNES 
STATE FACILITATOR 
NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK 
CAPITAL PLAZA TOWER 
FRANKFORT. KY 40601 
(502)564^720 
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Fran Catlett, Librarian 
Goshen Elementary School 
P. 0. Box 116 
Goshen, Kentucky 40026 



■•^Fsr copy mmii 




YXZ (Kindergarten Integrated Thematic Experiences) Is a 
success-oriented program which Integrates the entire 
kindergarten day through developnicntally appropriate 
thematic units emphasizing language, cognitive, physical 
and soclal-emotlonal development. KITE Incorporates the 
key elements of two previously validated kindergarten 
programs - Alphaphonics and Astra* s Magic Hath. 




AUDMCE Approved by PEP for kindergarten In both regular education and 
educationally disadvantaced . at risk and Chapter I students . In addition to 
traditional classroom settings, this program has been used for migrant, first 
grade, preschool, special education, bilingual education (Spanish) and ESL 
students in .primary graded. 

DES(]RIPnON KITE Increases reading and oath achievement by promoting the 
acquisition of basic reading and problent-solving oath skills while working 
poaitivcly to develop children's self-images. 

This program effectively combines child-initiated and teacher directed 
activities within a planned environment. This multi-sensory program 
utilizes oral language, manipulation, and writing activities. 

The varied KITE experiences integrate art, music, literature, social studies, 
science, drama, and physical education experiences that appropriately offer 
a planned balance of child-initiated and teacher directed activities. 

The program utilizes discovery, mystery, and memory aids with a game-liks 
presentation of materials and positive teacher feedback. There is positive 
recognition of and a belief in the ability of each child to succeed. Literature, 
large poems, and math c>uirts are used for whole language development. The 
program Includes interactive large and small group activities and a minimal 
use of worksheets. Interest is stimulated by the use of imaginary, 
outer space characters — Astro and Astra. Through developmentally appropriate 
activities children use concrete objects, have meaningful interactions with 
materials, adults, and each other; and experience structured and Informal 
oral language. These interactions enable chlldrc;; to assimilate abstract 
concepts. 

The KITE Theme V&ck provides essential program motivation, contains lesson 
materials for the day and stimulates curiosity in the children. The children 
believe Astro and Astra are the source of homework and badges awarded to them» 
Astro and Astra display fecllugs of happiness, sadness, fear, excitement, and 
frustration, thus enabling the (Children to identify with them. The program 
promotes a thematic, developmencally appropriate, iiUegrated curriculum. 
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jnterpfUtion o£ PEP subnuttal results The d«t« preiented In this dociment 
srovide itrong testlaony to the continued effectlveneas of KITE. Dat« fffoa 
6US KITE itudents drawn from 25 different clMsereoms across leverAl years of 
administration consistently show gains in the area of 30 NCEs or SOXile points 
over the normative expectation. Economically disadvantaged students who enter 
kindergarten with an academic disadvantage, leave kindergarten to embark on 
their scholastic years with mathematics and reading abilities above the 
national average. 

Start up costs for basic non-consumable materials - KITE are $370 per 
daisroom. Additional non-consumable supplementary materials which enhance 
the program are available. Contact project for detailed list. Suitable as 
basic or supplemental program. 

This program is also available in a D'Neallan version, $16 extra. 

BBQ(JIKEME2^ The program can be implemented in a typical dassrooa using 
regular teachers. A one-day training session is necessary for adoption. 
The entire KITE program may be Implemented. The reading or math components 
may be implemented aeparately. 

SERVICES Awareness materials, grant writing packet, correlation to your state 
raquireaents, and awareness video tapes are available at no cost - contact 
your State Facilitator or KITE Project. A three-hour training tape (VCR) 
is also available for rent or purchase. Visitors are welcome by appointment 
at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out of 
state. Project staff is available to attend out-of-state awareness aeetings 
(costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopters 
pay only their own costs). Implementation and follow-up aervices are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). A two-day Certified 
Trainer workshop is held in the San Francisco area end of June. 

CDNIACT Jeanne Stout Burke, Director; KITE: Sunshine Gardens School, 

1200 Miller Avenue, South San Francisco, CA 94080, 415/$88-eOB2 , 




CERTIFUP TRAIWER; CHERYL S. 'SMITH 

kouto. M, Box 59 2 -A 

J oncdbohOikQh . 7N. 3 7 659 
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Miquon Math & More 



Student Workbooks 
Teacher's Guides 
Cuisenaire Rods 



Miquon Math Materials 

Key Curriculum Press 

2512 Martin Luther King Jr. Way 

P.O. Box 2304 Berkeley, CA 

94702 1-800-338-7638 



Chip Trading Activity Books 

Teacher's Guides 

Chip Trading Sets 

* For demonstrating addition, 

subtraction, multiplication, 

division, and place value. 



Cuisenaire Company of America 
12 Church Street Box D 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802 
1-800-237-3142 



The Fraction Factory Program 
The Fraction Factory Pieces 
The Fraction Factory Games & 

Puzzles Binder 
* Coloifu] plastic pieces are 
used in conjunction with 
worksheet?? . ruzzles and games. 
Students identify fraction 
pieces, create equivalent fractions, 
add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide fractions. 



Creative Publications 
Order Department 
5040 West 1 > th Street 
Oak Lawn, IL 60453 
1-800-624-0822 



Mathematics Their Way 
Work jobs 

* An activity centered 
mathem.atics program that 
emphasizes concept development 
through use of manipulati ves . 
Includes, patterning, place 
value, sorting and 
classifying, counting, graphing, 
and much more... A MUST for 
every Primary classroom. 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 
2725 Sand Hill Road 
Menio Park, CA 94025 



Cuisenaire Rods Cuisenaire Company of America 

Student Activity Cards for .. • (see above listing) 

CuiBehaire Rods 
Unifix Cubes 
Rod Ttr.ins (Cuisenaire) 
Pattern Block Tiles 
Geoboards & Abacuses 
Attribute Blocks 
* CataJog contains a variety of 
irtanipu) -Tt 1 ves , too numi3rous to 
list here. 



MIQUON MATH & MORE (K-3) Miquon Math Materials form a developmen- 
tally appropriate instructional program. Emphasis on Cuisenaire 
Rods and individualized, nongraded instruction. Incorporates a 
variety of other manipulatives which include: Trading Chips, 
Q abacuses. Fraction Factory, Unifix Cubes, balances, containers for 
ERXC liquid measurement, tools for linear measurement, etc.. 



Maureen B. Mc Avinue 

MIQUON MATH & MORE 4 5nn''f • f ''^v''^ r^""^* 

^ 4200 Lime Kiln Lane 

Louisville, Ky. 40222 
(502) 425-6904 

Miquon Math Materials 

The Miquon Math Materials were developed by Lore Ramussen 
at the Miquon School in Pennsylvania. Six student workbooks 
containing over 650 lab sheets for first to tnird grade students 
cover the following topics: 

- Counting - Squaring 

Odd-Even - Simultaneous Equations 

I Addition - Graphing Equations 

- Subtraction - Geometric Recognition 

- Multiplication ~ Length, Area & Volume 

- Fractions - Series & Progressions 
Division - Grid & Arrow Games 

- Equalities & Inequalities - Mapping 

Place Value - Clock Arithmetic 

- Number Lines & Functions - Sets 

- Factoring - Word Problems 

Miquon Math introduces all four arithmetic operations and 
work with fractions in the first year. By third year students 
are graphina algebraic equations. Miquon Math gives children 
the basic tools early so that they can be independent problem 
solvers from the first day of school. Miquon Math is based on 
the use of manipulati ves and is designed to individualize learning. 
Children are encouraged to explore a variety of learning styles 
and often develope unconventional ways of arriving at correct 
results through their own investigations. 

Cuisenaire Rods form the foundation of the Miquon Math Program. 
These wooden rods, one square centimeter in cross-section, increase 
by one-centimeter steps from one to ten centimeters in length, and 
are of different colors according to their lengths. Yet with them 
can be expressed an almost unlimited range of mathematical 
relationships. These rods gaide the students from the concrete to 
the abstracSby bridging the ^^rly experience gained through 
play and observation with the \stage of systematic work. 

M. Georges Cuisenaire, a' Belgian school teacher, invented 
the Cuisenaire colored rods in t^he early 1930 's. Since that time 
thr.se remarkable tools have been\used in private schools, public 
schools and schools for the blind throughout the world. They have 
been used effectively in programs for gifted students as well as 
programs for the mentally and emotionally handicapped. 

These rods, when used with the Hiquon Math Materials, afford the 
Primary teacher an individualized metr^od of instruction well suited • 
to the non-graded classroom setting. Other benefits include: 

Seeing & doing lead to conviction and retention. 

Students check their own results (* correct their mistakes. 

Visual, muscular and tactile images are created. 

Creativity and problem solving are enhanced. 

itudentr> work individually and at their own pace. 

Activities are de velopmentally appropriate. 

What fellows is a listing and brief summaries of other 
developmentally appropriate materials, and ordering information. 
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VHkt IS PROJECT CLIMI7 



pcojtet CLlHi is • ttachct dtveleped program focused on intearatlng 
(••dln9» writing tnd nathematiei aexofta tha eucrteiiluffi. Xt it a 
eeocdinat«d nen-f cagACAttd eurcieulMm evarlay thati 



• Xdantiftet reading^ mathematical »n6 study akilla for grades K-IZ in 
the form of skills srrays. 

• Provides s pteeess for spplying and synthesiting these skills in s 
Niesningful way for the students involved. 

• Provides sn svslustion system in the form of survej; dlsgnostlc tests 
and criterion referenced tests for esch skill identified. 

• Provides s simplified record keeping system that monitors continuous 
student progress grades K-13. 

• Provides for slternative te/ichlng strategies within the elassreom 
us^ng s disgnostic-prescrlptlvs sppioach. 

s Provides strategies in content reading and study skills for sli 
disciplines. 

• Provides a writing component linking readlng/wrltlng/thinking skills 
to sU content areas. 

• Provides s design for eoordlnstlen of clsssroom instruction with 
supportive services - Chapter If special education, remediation 
speeialistSf tte.f to sddress those skills. 

Our goil is to improve student pertormsnce in reading/writing sn4 
mathematics snd to coordinate instriickJonal services in the delivery 
ot akilla instruction. We offer a wall rlanf^^d carefully 
structured teacher training segment for schools adopting the program, 
our materials (skills srrays, criterion referenced tests, disgnostle 
survey tests, record keeping, snd bank of sctivitles) srs not 
avallsole without our teacher trslnlng. 

The CLIHO progrsm Is tlexlbl* and Is uced with any bassl series, whole 
language snd/or literature based approach, ror each adopting school we 
correlate CLIKB to the materials and Instructional approaches, state 
and district objectives so each achool has s coordlnsted system to 
meet their psrticulsr needs. 

Our instructional approach in reading la a blend of diagnosis and 
whole language so thst skills sre not taoght in Isolation. We connect 
the reading process to writing. Xn mathi we tmphssixe the use of 
concretes, noving gcsduaUy to the symbolic, snd stress problem 
solving. 

Hateriala development is part of our teacher trslnlng component. 
Teachers arc trained to use existing materials or to develop their own 
to mstch the CLIMB skills arrays. They create smsU aroups for 
Instruction. Thus the materiala are directed st the level of each 
small group. Teachers sre trained to ahare their naterials through the 
UB8 of CLIHI-developed instructieinal Naterials Catalogs. During 
training teachers receive s tank of setivities and strategies to uso 
with thelc Instructional mAt;erlsls. 

The CMHt msnsgement system integrates snd eoordlnstes personnel, 
materials and services within the classrooro snd the school. Ths 
project meets the needai for totsl school Improvement snd speeiCicslly 
bssic snd advanced skills improvement on s schoo!''Wide bssls^ 

Project CLIHI esn be sn easily sdapted snd cost-ef fectlvt way to meet 
the needs of schoola because it doea not Impose an sdd-on curriculum 
to a school. It provides s structure snd a continuum to s curriculum 
and materials that a school is currently using., Xn this way« tesehers 
can be efficient managers of instructional planning. 

Project CLXHO has been adopted in over 3000 schools. Training has been 
conducted for regular elasiroon instruction, speelsl education, 
Chapter 1, CSL, migrant programs, adult education and compensatory 
education programs for public and non-public schools. CLIKD has been 
identified in the research ss an effective program for studenta st 
rick of achool failure. The program can be adopted in either 
reading/writing snd/or msthematica st any or sU grad^ levels. 



Project CLIMB Price List 



READING OR MA7HrWATIC5 



CuTrvcutum Toc^QgR per cCossToom ieDcRer cpdK 

Crlterton RcfcrcncBd Tests (CJ17 s) 

(2 grode (c^i^cCs) 
25 Record Kceplt^g J-oIders 
2 CIoss ProfiCe SFveats 
TtDi-ntDg MotcrloCs (inctuding 
resource folders (20) Mf/labtU) 

COSTS/IHDIVIDUAL )UM5 CACiL ^^JSCIPUNE 

SEltts ;^rraytt««*Koth 125 neodlng^tit* $20 
CrlterloT^ Referenced Tests (CRT'sJt • • • • • • t40/CeveC 

Student Record )CeEplng FoCdert • 

DoTTvptete Set of CRT's >C'9 ••••••• t • f 1375 

Trolnlng Mo tertoCst •••• t ••• f ••••••• t t 135 8c up 

(tncCuding resource foCders (20) u>/to6e[s) 
Resource fotders (20) uj/Cofcetst f • • • t • • • • •tl5 ^^^^^ 

VRUINC 

jieod/WTtte trotni'ng moterioCs ptr uespl^l• •tSS 
fifjtife of RBod/^VrttB octlvitles per schoott • 1 5100 

BOCaBOOQODOOOOODdODDOODDOODOLODOOCODDDDDOODDDDDOO 

Uher txrtoitj: Trevel entf expcnsei for CLIMB 
ccft$atUi\l for 2 <J6Y« Irelnfng end foJIov-up. 
Pteste tf^nlBcl Ihe ClIMB office for oelerlBti end 
UeinlPB toslt iBied on Your perllculer ichool need* end tudeel. 

Price! effective Juty 1, 

Adt^itlonel cheree for • 
shipplni end hendllne. 
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PROJECT STfi*i 1CX)5 Wadsworth Blvd. Ltikewood, 00 B0215 (303)231-2381 

Sherry Sti»ntwu<jh| Dirortor 



Introduction 



STT^MM presents an elementary rathematics program delivered through a variety of cx>ncrete 
manipulatives, practice, prc4)lan solving and enrichment strategies. STAMM provides students witn 
varied cpportunties to develop urderlying concepts before skills are practiced, and can be used in a 
variety of teaching styles (large group, cooperative grouping, departjnentalization, individualized 
or labs) with any Lasal textbook. 

This program is delivered through a nanagenent system which is organized arcwnd carefully designed 
learner outcomes. Student groviTth is monitored through pre and post assessment strategies. 
Specifically, the program is delivered through the following SIAMM materials: 

• Teacher ^tenual (TM) - a resource book of activity oriented ideas to assist the teacher in 
delivering the learner outcones. 

• Student Vtorkbook - a set of student mterials from vhich a teacher selects activities as needed to 
enhance developnent and practice of the learner outcomes by the students after they have received 
initial instruction. 

• Student Test Booklet - criterion referenced assessment to provide infornation about the student's 
progress on the learner outoomes utilizing alternative testing strategies. 

SiiTuliar products have baen developed having the basic STA^W components for middle and secondc-ry 
students. Program and naterxals can service regular as well as Chapter I, special education, and 
gifted/tdlented students. 

Statement of Goals and Objectives for Using STAMM 
Go als: 

A teacher, school or district is seeking naterials and means to further align mth instrvrtion v^'ith 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTO) "Standards" in order to provide teaci*ers with 

increased irath kncvledge, b) upgraded teaching skills, c) new imth curriculum, d) specAfir 
learner outcomes, and/or e) additional approaches for math instruction. 



• a carefully devised approach to assure instruct! cxial delivery of a broad matherBtics curriculur. 
including core competencies and key skills; 

• a mathematics program that will iirprove student learr.ing as proven b> increased standardized test 
scores ; 

• a sysrtematic format that will enhance articulation of student progress in all ability and grade 
levels; 

• a iratiiGmriticG program aligned with philosophy, instructior, methodology and content proposed by 
the NCUA in its 1989 f^lication "Standards for School Mathematics"; 

• a mL^nr, to increase awareness and understanding by staff about v*^t is taught in math at varying 
grade levels; 

• a w*iy to inservioe staff on teaching nath since irany of thjem do not have a strong background in 
rathematici;,* 

• d m^Uierrut ICS program iiroviding teachers wath medns tx> increase concrete nunipulative usage and 
proiiU^m solving strate^jies; 

• a well coordinated m^thenutics curriculum fitting with nany textbook series. 



Objectives: 




Ill* Description of Planned Activities 

• When the decision is made to implement STAMM, the adopters pledge an effort to teach and wonitpr 



the STAhW learner outODmes 



• All teachers who will be ijnplenEntiJig STtm £lus their inmediate superviscxr attend a t*K>-day 
training workshop, this workshop enables the staff to maximize the effecUveness of the prajram 
BBterials and includes 'nuts and bolts' processes. 

• continuing weekly or ronthly meetings are recoimended for local staff menvbers who are using STAMM 
to discuss progress and address questions. 

• An on-site trainer is to be idenUfied by the school for ocnducting training of new staff ixi 
subsecjuent years. 

IV. suggested Evaluation Plans 

• Student iroficiency on learner outcomes to be analyzed to determine the flow of students through 
the STW« program. 

• Standardized tests to be reviewed for the year prior to ijtplementation of the SITkMM program to 
establish a baseline. 

• standardized test data to be collected each sucoeeding yeax to assess student progress; data will 
be collected for two or three years from the training date to examine long-term impact on pipil 
achievement. 

V. Projected Bud9,2t 

• Materials and Supplies - beginnii^ expenses average approximately $6.00 per student. Continuation 
costs will be approxiJTBtely $4.00 per student per year if the student workbook is used. Adopters 
may wish to allocate additional funds for nanipulatives as needed at their partiojlar site. Note: 
per the guidelines of U. S. Department of Education, teacher and stv«ient materials are sold only 
in conjunction with staff attending a tv«-day training v«rkshop since guided usage of the 
materials is as significant in improving learning as the materials themselves. 

• Purchased Services - Project STAMM perscnnel are available for on-tite training and folWup; 
expenses for the adopter will include actual expenses for travel, lodging, meals plus a training 
fee. Every effort is made to minimize these ejqjenses. 

• Funds for purchase of neterials and services can often be obtained through Chapter I, Eisenhower 
Math -Science or block grant sources. 

VI. Preview Materials Available without Oiarge 

• Fifteen (15) minute videotape overviews program and program materials 

• Listing of Leamei Outcomes for each grade 

• Listing of Leamer Outcomes acioss grades by math topic 

VII. Conclusion 

STAMM has been recognized by the U. S. Departjnent of Education as an exemplary mathariatics prograir. 
and is part of National Diffusion Network of OERl (Office of Education Researdi and I^prover^nt) . 
CTAMM was developed by a local school district in Colorado and is shared with other sdKwls per the 
guidelines of a non-profit agency. 

per federal guidelines, please r«te, "The contents of this were reproduced or are being distributed 
under a grant fran the U.S. Pepartinent of Education. However, these contents do not necessarily 
O represent the policy of the Deparutent of Education, and you shcwld not assime endorsanent b^- the 

ERJ,C Federal Government." O J 
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P.S. MET 



PROBLEM SOLVING WITH 
MANIPULATIVES FOR ELEMENTARY 

TEACHERS 



Developed by: 

Sheila Vice 
K-12 Mathematics Consultant 
Kentucky Department of Education 
1828 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

and 

Judy Tabor 
Mathematics Teacher 
Franklin County High School 
1100 E. Main Street 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(formerly Mathematics Consultant, Ky. Dept. of Ed.) 

1989 

Trainers: 

Nancv Allen, Johanna Strange, Judy Tabor, Sheila Vice 

Teams from 40 schools in Kentucky have been trained 
as trainers. For information, call Sheila Vice at 

(502) 564-2672. 
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NOTES FOR USING THIS PROGRAM 



P.S.MET: PROBLEM SOLVING WITH 
MANIPULATIVES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

This program consists of activities related to the 
following subsections of the 
NCTM Curriculum and Evaluation Standards: 

Numeration and Computation 

Geometry and Measurement 

Fractions and Decimals 



Probability and Statistics 
Patterns, Relationships and Algebra 

This manipulative program is intended for teacher training, with the activities being performed by 
teachers as they will in turn expect students to perform. The general format of each section of the 
program includes the general teacher objective, Ihi general expected student outcome, the title of 
the activity, materials needed, and the procedure/s for accomplishing the activity. In at least one 
activity in each sc<:tion, reference in the title is made to one of the strands woven throughout the 
NCTM Standards-Communication as Mathematics, Mathematical Connections, Reasoning as 
Mathematics, and Technology. All activities are expected to be pcrfoi med in a cooperative learning 
group of at least 2 participants/students. 

The procedures are written in three types of forms: 

Plain text gives directions for doing the activity directly to the participants/students; 
Italics text gives suggestions of questions for trainer/teacher to ask participants/siudenis to 

point out important ideas or to solicit additional solutions; 
(Text in parentheses) gives directions or ideas to the trainer/tsacher. 

N'* grade levels are designated for activities; 
they can be adapted for many grades. 



It is recommended that teachers observe one another teaching with manipulatives so that they may 
better internalize the concepts and strategies for teaching the lessons. An observation checklist is 
provided on the back of this page which outlines the key components from the program. After 
observations, teachers should discuss and shaie their ideas, so as to make changes or 
improvements in the lessons. 
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P.S. MET 
Observation Checklist 



Obscrver:_ Date: 

During your observation, the teacher: 

1. developed a concept using manipulatives 



2. allowed students to experiment, discover, or explore mathematical concepts 



3. allowed students to work cooperatively in small groups or pairs 



4. demonstrated a problem-solving strategy (modeling, drawing a diagram, making a 
table or graph, writing a number sentence, guessing and checking, restating, working 
backwards, finding a pattern or simplifying the problem) 



5. posed a reaMife problem and allowed students to solve 



6. encouraged students to estimate answers before computing 



7. allowed students to communicate mathematics Get students justify their answers and 
explain methods of solution, both orally and written ) 



8. made a connection between mathematical topics or between math and other subjects 



9. involved students in a reasoning ardvity 



10. involved students in an activity from the last workshop or from same topic 



11. allowed students to use calculators or computers to faciliute problem solving 
If so, which 

12. allowed students to generate their own problems or extend problems 



P.S. MET: Problem Solving with Manipulatives for Elementary Teacher 



Reading Recovery. A one-to-one intervention program for the least able 
readers in first grade classrooms. 



Audience The least able readers in first grbde as determined by a comprehensive battery of 
individually administered diagnostic initrumenta 

Description Reading Recovery reduces reading failure through early intervention, and helps 
children become independent readers. The goal is to bring the children to the average of their class 
through individually tailored 30-minute lessons. Reading Recovery supplements Uie regular reading 
program in a classroom. The specially trained teacher and child work together daily for one half hour, 
in which the child is involved in reading and writing experiences. Techniques include Uie reading of 
many "little" books to build confidence, daily writing, the re-reading of favorite books, and learning to 
hear sotinds in words by writing simple stories. Reading Recovery focuses on providing opportunities 
for children to make their own links between reading and writing— and discover meaning. The 
integrated reading and writing lessons are tailored to build on what the child already knows while 
strengthening a self-improvement system which leads to continued growth. The elements of the lesson 
are the same for each child, although the content differs with each child. 

First grade children improved their reading and writing ability after an average of 16.4 weeks, with 
66% of the children reaching aver&ge levels of achievement for their class in reading. Growth in reading 
and writing is evidenced by itatisticiilly significant scores relative to an equivalent control group using 
a variety of writing and reading test elements. In addition, follow-up studies indic&te that children 
released from the program continue to make progress and read with the average of their class through 
'( e second and third grades without additional help. 



IlequirementS For effective implementation, school systems shculd release one or two experienced 
individuals to attend a one year teaeher-leader training program at The Ohio State University in 
Columbus. They will learn procedures for implementation, evaluation, and administration of the 
Reading Recovery program. 

The teacher-leaders, upon returning to their home site, train other teachers in the Reading Reccvvry 
model. Reliiase time for trained teacher-leaders and teachers in training (including arrangements for a 
weekly 2 r2-hour class afler school hours) is required. 

Service s In addition to negotiable costs for release time for teachers, installation of the one way 
glass at the training site cosU about $2,000 and books and materials coat about $500. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Project staff is available for awareness presentations and 
training with all costs negotiable. 



Contact Dr. Gay Su Pinnell, Dr. Carol A. Lyons, or Dr, Diane E. DcFcrd, Marths L. King 
Center for Language and Literacy, The Ohio State University, 200 Ramseyer 
Hall, 29 West Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, OH 43210; (614) 292-C711. 

Dcvtlopmtntal Fuading: Sl«U of Ohio, Colurebui Public SchooU, 

N«tioo«2 Council of Teachers of Engiith. And phvftU fouad«tiooi. q p. JDRP No. 87-U 
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SUCCESS UNDERSTANDING MATHEMATICS (SUM) 



The SUM program began in 1972 when math teachers in Des Moines, 
j Iowa began developing books containing strategies used in the 

J Title I (now Chapter I) supplementary program. They based their 

• methods on Piaget's research on the' way children learn 
mathenali cs. 

These strategy books were used to train new teachers, to keep the 
program consistent frofn school to school, and to provide a way of 
sharing the ideas that worked, says Kathleen Bullington, director 
of the SUM program. "But by 19 80, we had statistics on the 
progress our students were making and results were good. ..so good 
that we knew we had found methods that could be used by any 
teacher in any classroom," says Bullington. So they sent the 
data to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. SUM was declared 
exemplary in 1981, and in 1985 was accepted by the NDH for 
ciss&ni nation. 

P.esearch supporting the SUN approach is cited in the U.S. 
Department of Education booklet. What Works . it says (1) young 
children learn ma .hematics more effectively when they use 
physical objects in their lessons, (2) physical objects are 
important because they help the student visualize abstract 
concepts, (3) the type of object is not important - students do 
as well with inexpensive homemade materi-ils as with costly 
co.Timercial versions, and (4) student achievement rises when 
• teachers ask questions that require students to apply, analyze, 
rynthesize, and evaluate information - not simply recall facts. 

• During SUM program training, teachers learn how to structure math 
lessons using concrete objects. They learn why children need 
concrete objects, what objects to use, when to use them, and 
which children benefit most fran manipulating objects. 

The trainers use roleplaying to teach instructional methods. The 
teachers become the students as SUM trainers give them kits of 
objects and ask questions. The teachers answer the questions b^' 
moving the objects. Then the trainers show them how to record 
the process on papei. To practice, the teachers pair up and take 
turns questioning each other. In'" lal training is usually 
scheduled for 2 days, but can be done in 1 day if necessary, with 
additional material taught at the follow-up sessions. 

Teachers learn techniques for teaching numeration, 
addition/subtraction, multiplication/division, fractions, problem 
solving, and decimals, and how to prevent error patterns which 
son^etimes develop when children memorize rules for math processes 
they don't understand. SUM strategy books, NDEO FAAKs, and 
testing and record keeping materials are provided to adoptina 
schools. 

Schools in Nebraska, Oregon, Alaska, Iowa, Indiana, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Kentucky , Illinois, Louisiana, Idaho, Kansas, and 
Florida have adopted the SUM program. Teachers In these schools 
are enthusiastic about the program. They have written: "Thank 
you for coming. People like you make me feel good about my 
profession"; "Math is something I've never understood. Thank you 
for this opportunity to learn a technique with promise"; and 
. "Vou're opening up the world of ir.athematics to children." 

Fvr more information on SUN, contact Barbie Haynes, National 
Diffusion Network Coordinator, Kentucky Department of Education, 
Frank: or t, Kentucky 4O601 , ( 502) 564-6720 
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PROGRAM 



SUCCESS UNDERSTANDING MATHEMATICS (SUM) 
MAKIhC MA^H MEANINGFUL AND MOTIVATIONAL FOR CHILDREN 



COAL 



To increase the level of mathematics achievtuent of children in 
gra >5 2-6. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy of the program is based on Piaget's research which 
crowed that elementary school children can develop logical 
t linking by manipi iating concrete materials. 

Students* achievement in mathematics is improved when; 

- Teacher expectations are high. 

- Teaching techniques hulp students to understand concepts. 

- Ur^der standing precedes drill, 

- Instruction is planned to meet students' needs. 

- Instruction is based on sequential learning objectives, 

- Parent involvement and interest are high. 
SUK INCLUDES 

- Emphasis on developing student understanding of concepts. 

- Guided group instruction with interaction. 

- Mathematical algorithms developed by student use of 
concrete objects. 

- Teaching objectives for mathematical skills including 
problem eolving. 

- Criterion referenced tests for objectives, 

- Record keeping. 

- Parent involvement. 

- On-grlng inservice program, 
mTERlALS 

After training a teacher package can be purchased for $25.00; it 
includes ; 

- 1 Strategies Book — Computation Skills 

- 1 Strategies Book — Problem Solving Skills 

- 1 Student Record Folder 

*^ 1 Set Classroom Record Sheets 
1 Set Folder Tests 

- 1 S'^t Blackline Masters ^ 
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Talents Unlimited. A i tnictured attempt to apply a multiple-talent theory 
approach to the regular cleesroom ■ituation. 



Audience Approved by JDRP for grades X-6. 



Description TaUntt Unlimited ii designed to help teacheri recognize and nurture multiple talenta 
in children of vavying ability levele, including talenU in the areai of productive thinking, 
communication, forecasting, decision making, and planning, as well as in the academic areas. The 
program is a structured attempt to implement and evaluate at the tlementaiy classroom level the 
multiple-talent theory as defmed by Dr. Calvin Taylor; it is based on sound educational and 
psychological research in learning. Replicable models for teacher training, student instruction, and 
' evaluation have been developed. Tht program can operate within any organizational pattern. 

The TalenU Unlimited process model focuses on regular classroom instructional programs, not on gifted 
programs per se. 



Requirements Adopting schools are g^ven permission to replicate the three program models: 
teacher training, student instruction, and evaluation. 



Costs Costs include travel, lodging and food for consulUnt. Two days of training ^re required for 
classroom implemenUtion. Materials are $75.00 per LEA for a basic set; $50.00 optional for additional 
teaching materials. 



Services Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site on the 
first Monday and Tuesday of every month. Project staff is available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (travel and per diem to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project . ;te (adopter pays only 
its own , osts). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses to be negotiated). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses to be negotiated). 



Contact Florence Replogle; Talenta Unlimited; 1107 Arlington St.: Mobile, AL 36606. 
4205)691-8060. 

Dcvalopmenul Funding: USOE ESEA Till« l^I jDrP No. 74.32 (6^4) 
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TALK: Teaching Activities for Language 
Knowledge^ A program improving expressive and 
receptive vocabulary skills and language, grades K-3. TALK 
encourages the use of positive reinforcement, active 
participation, creative thought and fun in learning. 

Audience TALK was validated by the Joint Diiietnination P.eview Panel for 
all elementary students grades K-3. Due to the current emphasis on oral 
language, TALK is now used in gradeL K-6, bilingual education, migrant education, special education, 
gifted education, and in some areas for adult education programs. 

Description TALK was designed to improve the oral language skills of children kindergarten 
through tfiird grades in lower socio-economic area schools where there is an established need. Although 
the original program began in a lower socio-economic school in Rockford, Illinois, it has been beneficial 
to children fVom all strata. 

The methodology includes training a language specialist and participating classroom teachers of an 
adopting school district in theuse of the TALKManual and suggested materials. The language specialist 
conducts 30 minute oral language lessons twice each week in each participating classroom. In addition, 
participating classroom teachers utilize the TALK Manual of activities to conduct 30 minute follow-up 
oral language lessons twice each week. The approach encourages teachers to use a variety of techniques, 
implementing all modalities and utilizing positive reinforcement, as a means of stimulating oral 
language. A TALK Manual includes lessons in listening skills, grammatical skills, describing and 
defming, personal and social awareness, choral speaking, story telling, creative dramatics and puppets. 

At the end of a six month period, the teacher should be capable of interfacing TALK with the classroom 
instructional program. 

TALK students have shown gains of 30% to 80% on standardized tests for receptive and expressive 
language. These Highly significant gains have been obtained at all grade levels. 





Requirements The adopting district provides a speech and language clinician or teacher with a 
bacK^i ound in language development or reading, one hour per week for each classroom receiving TALK. 
The TALK program can be utilized by a classroom teacher if speech and language staff are not available. 
After language specialists and classroom teachers have been trained in the program, they can train 
other personnel in the local district. TALK staff assist adopting districts in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the program as it is implemented. 

Cost& Each language specialist and classroom teacher must have a copy of the TALK Instructional 
Manual, $50. A TALK Training Manual, $25, is suggeLted for each school district. TALK staff and 
Certified Trainers are available for trainings. Costs for these sessions are negotiable. 

Services Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site anytime 
by appointment. Demonstration sites are available for visitation in most states. Project staff is available 
to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). One-day training sessions are 
conducted at project site or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). Video tapes for awareness and/or training are available 
on a no cost loan bajis. Statistical analysis of evaluation data is provided to all school districts submitting 
pre/post test scores to program office. 

Contact Stephanie Hendee, Project Director; National Training Network; 1140 Boa ton 
Avenue, Longmont, CO 80501, (303) 651-0833. 

Developmental Punding: USOE ESEA Tilla III JDRP No. 78-189 (7/11/79) 

ReceitiAed(l/86} 
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APPENDICES 



Ungraded Prlnary Program 

Provisions of the Kentucky Education Reforra Act 

House Bill 940 



Primary School Refona 

A primary school program will be started to replace that 
part of elementary school from .he beginning of school to 
the beginning of fourth grade; successful completion of 
the program will be required before a student is allowed 
to enter fourth grade. (Section 23) 



1992-93 School Year 



The ungraded primary program will be implemented. 
(Section 31) 
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July 20, 1990 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



ad hoc Committee on K-3 Ungraded Primary Program 

Larry Ooten, Chair Bea Isable 

Pat Baker Carolyn Stamper 

Larxy Carter Bobby Stoess 

Nelva Fitzgerald Novena Trimble 

Carol Gilbert Jeanlne Winters 

Ruth Ann Harrell Becky Zeller 



FROM: 



Sharon Felty-Comer ^j/ 



RE: 



Committee Assignment 



Each year David appoints a committee to work with the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) to study an issue of 
importance to KEA members. The Study Group produces some item 
(usually a brochure) which is made available to teachers. 

In an effort to make greatest use of the resources of AEL. David 
is naming the ad hoc committee as the AEL Study Group for this year. 
With this assignment you will have the assistance of A]£L staff and 
resources as well as those of KEA in compiling material and providing 
information about non-graded primary programs. 

Renee Aniton will be the KEA staff liaison to your committee and 
Jane Hange will be the AEL staff contact. They will be in touch with 
you about a meeting date. 

SFC:cr 

c: David Allen 
Renee Aniton 
Jane Hange 




U 1 C 3 0 1 1 0 1 Avenue 
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KEA-AEL Ungraded Primary Program Description Form 

Th6 Kentucky Education Associatbn (KEA) and Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) ara cosponsormg tha 
work of a study group of alamantary taaehari invastigating ungraded primary programs, a school organizational 
approach alSQ known as nongradad, continuous prograss. mutti-aga, and family approach. Your school has been 
kientified as an implamantor of such a program. Wa would appreciate your completing and returning this Form to 
KEA. Your raaponaas will be aggregated in reporting recommendattons in a gukie for Kentucky faculties who are 
mandated to begin ungraded primary programs with the 1992-93 school year. A model program section of the 
guide, based upon the infomiation provided on this Form, additional materials you attach, and the results of a tele- 
phone interviav^ will be included The survey can be completed in 20*30 minutes. AXiach additk)nal pages or 
information if nseoad. Thank you for your help. 

Name 

School name District 

School address 

School phone ( ) - 

School type (check one): □ public □ private □ other 

Typeof community aerved (check one): □ rural □ suburban □ urban 

Total student enrollment Student enrollment in program 

Grades aerved in the school Grades involved in the program 

Age range of students in program Years of operation o' program 

Number of faculty Involved in program 

Grades and types of faculty or akies involved in program 



Pupil : teacher ratio* Teacher : aide ratio*. 



1. Please list the goals or 
objectives of your ungraded 
primary program. 
(Please attach any 
douments auch as mission 
statements or brochures 
which explain and/or 
expand on the goals and 
objectives.) 



2* Why did your school begin 
implementing an ungraded 
primary program? Please 
explain. 
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3. Ploastt respond tc each of 
1h9 following quostions. 

a. What tj/pa(s) of student 
g^'ouping it/ara usad? 

b. In ungraded or multi^age 
grouping used for any 
subjeDi? Please name. 

c. How do students enter the 
program? 

d. How are students assigned 
to groups? 

e. How are teachers assigned 
to groups? 

f. Is flexibility in grouping 
used to accommodate daily 
or weekly schedule 
changes and/or to reassign 
students? Please explain. 

g. Who schedules students, 
and who makes teaching 
assignments? 

g. Do students remain with a 
teacher or tean^. for more 
than one year? 



4. What organizational □ Departmental Class □ Self-Contained Class □ Flexible Entry/Exit 

strategies are employed? □ Flexible Group Sizes □ Non-retention Policy □ Non-promotion Policy 

Check any of the following q Other 

that apply and describe 

any others used. _^ 



5. Please describe (or attach) 
a daily schedule for your 
ungraded primary classes. 



a ) 

u 



□ Lf ami r Capacity Paced (individualizad pacing of lessons) 

□ Coop^^ativa Laarning Q Paar Tutoring 

□ Learning Cantars □ Taam Teaching 

□ Computer Assisted Instruciion □ Skill Sequence Levels 

□ Other 



6. Please check any instruc* 
tional practices used 
routinely by ungraded 
primary teachers In your 
school. Add any other 
frequently used practices 
that are not listed. 



7. a. Please check any of the 
following curricular ap* 
proaches that are currently 
used in your program. 

b. Have you modified the cur* 
riculum to incorporate the 
ungraded program? 

c. If so, please explain and 
describe any curricular 
modifications made. 



□ Integrated Thematic Units 

□ Mastery Learning 

Curricular Materials: 

□ Multilevel □ Ungraded 

□ aher 



□ Whole Language Instruction 

□ Individual Guided Education 

□ Wide Variety Available 



8. a. Is a basal text used? 

b. For which subjects? 

c. What additional instruc* 
tional materials have been 
added as a result of the 
ungraded primary program? 



9. a. By what means and how 
regularly is pupil progress 
measuiecJ? 

b. What grading system (e.g. 
letter grades, percentages, 
satisfactorv :,. ; r' ifactory, 
skill mai.^r>. . y is used 
to repor. !.. 

c. How ^: :.up ft ' , - oi 
reporteu > 



10. a. WhaT ^> : vttr/iine. 
stuTfe'^t prortiOKiOw from or 
retSiition in the program? 

b. What is the average 

number of years needed for 
a student to cor.;plete the 
program? 
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11 . a. How ar0 ramodiaton and 
enrichment supplied? 

b. Are separate, alternative 
programs used for students 
needing remediation, gifted 
instruction, or behavioral 
control assistance? 

c. How are special education 
teachers and/or aides 
utilized within or in addition 
to the ungraded prima^ 
program? 

d. Do remediation programs 
use pull*out or in^class 
assistance methods? 
Please describe. 



12 a. Is teacher participation 
reruired or voluntary? 

b. Do ungraded primary 
teacherf. receive special 
training;? 

c. Pieare explain the types 
and extent of staff develop- 
ment accompanying the 
program. 



13. What resources are □ Facilities that aid team teaching and flexible grouping 

provided to teachers in the □ Teacher teams 

ungraded primary program? □ Common planning time for teacher teams 

Please check any that □ Additional planning time for individual teachers 

apply, add others, and □ Parent volunteers 

explain. □ Certified teacher tutors 

□ Peer coaching/Teacher mentors 

□ Building lead teacher assistance 

□ Curriculum specialist or other district-provided assistance 

□ Opportunities to observe colleagues 

□ Other resources 



Do 



14. a, By what means and how 
froquently is the program 
evaluated? 

b. Who or what groups of 
people evalute the pro- 
gram? 

c. How are evaluation results 
communicated and recom- 
mendations used? 



15. a. What methods are used 
to gain educator support for 
the program? 

b. How is the program com- 
municatedtothe public and 
public support gained? 



16. What were the biggest 
obstacles to overcome in 
establishing an ungraded 
primary program? 



1 7. What have been your 

program's greatest accnm- 
pl/shmenis? 
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IB. a. Will your ungradod 

primary program ba impla- 

mantod In futura ysara? If 

no, plaasa axplain why. If 

yas, plaasa dascriba any 

modif icationa yuJ antid- 

pata. 



1 9. a. What ara tha advan- 
tagas of using an ungradad 
primary program? 

b. What disadvantages hava 
you idcintifiad. 

c. Pldas9 explain. 



20. Please list any recommen- 
dations you have for others 
beginning to organize an 
ungraded prima^ program. 



A followup tclephona interview may be necessary for respondent:^ from schools selacted as having model pro* 
grams. Study group members hope you will agree to a brie? interview. Please provide tha following information 
regarding the most convenient time/place to contact you. 

Time: Telephone: ( ) • □ School □ Home 

Thank you for your assistance in completing and returning this form to the Kentucky Education Association, attn: 
Rene Aniton, 401 Capitol Avenue. Frankfort, KY 40601 . One copy of tha final publication will ba provided for aac^ 
school rei>ponding. 
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KEA-AEL Ungraded Primary Programs Study 
Telephoae Interview Guide 



Please Introduce yourself and explain that you are phoning to collect 
additional Information for their school *8 case study In the KEA-AEL 
publication of Information on ungraded primary programs. Ask If It Is a 
convenient time to conduct the 10-15 minute Interview and. If not, make 
an appointment and obtain the phone number for a return call. Please 
record responses as accurately an^i completely as possible , checking with 
your Interviewee for clarity. Use back of page and additional sheets , If 
necessary. T^e completed gulde(fi) and audio tape(s) (If you choose to 
use them) become files for proJe«:t completion; please send them to AEL 
with your case study (les). Please review all the following questions and 
the Program Description FormCs) for the school carefully before phoning. 
Ask probing questions If you feel you need further laformatlon for any 
Form question. Note all responses. 

A. Please describe how the ungraded primary program at your school was 
Initiated. Whose Idea was It? Were outside resource people or readings 
useful Instigators? What were the steps In development of the program? 
Who was Involved? 



B. What classroom management practices have teachers In your ungraded 
primary program found useful? has discipline differed because of 
multiage grouping? 



C. Are special services, classes, or other assistance sources provided 
fov gifted and talented students? Please describe any such services. 



D. Were Inservice or staff development sessions provided for teachers 
In the ungraded primary program? Are such sessions ongoing? (If 
interviewee responds with "yes"* please continue,) What topics have been 
addressed? Who identified the topics? How useful have the sessions 
been? How have teachers used Information from staff development sessions 
In their classrooms? Do faculty members conduct staff development 
sessions for your school or others? If so, on what topics? 



E. What is a typical teaching assignment for a teacher in the ungraded 
primary program? Please describe subjects , student assignment, and 
schedule* Are teachers Involved In planning teaching assignments? 



F, Ho*/ is the effectiveness of your ungraded prlmarv program 
evaluated? What measures of success are most Important to teachers, to 
administrators, and to parents? How do you know If the program has made 
a diffnrence for students? 



G. How are parents Informed about the ungraded primary program? Are 
parents involved in at-*school or at-home assistance to the program? If 
so, please explain In what ways. 



Check the school address, phone number, and contact person Information 
(including spelling) with your Interviewee, Ask if he/she has anything 
to add to any response or would like to have you review responses. Thank 
your Interviewee for his/her contributions to the KEA-^AEL publication. 
If he/she has questions about the study that you cannot respond to, refer 
him/her to Becky or me at 800-624-9120, Each school described in the 
publication will receive a copy of the document which should be available 
in April, 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Funded by 




0£Bce of Educadonal Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 
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